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yourself 


in his 


place... 


A year ago he was knee-deep in textbooks, 
plugging for his B.S. Tonight he’s on his 
way to Vancouver, or Miami, or Portland, 
Maine. Tomorrow he’ll help an Alcoa cus- 
tomer make a faster ship, a stronger shovel, 
a lighter highway trailer. 

In Alcoa laboratories, plants and sales 
offices from coast-to-coast, ambitious 
young Sales Development Engineers are 
helping to make aluminum more useful, 
in more ways, to more people. We need 
more men just like them to help us meet 
ever-growing demands for Alcoa Alumi- 
num... Alcoa ‘‘know-how”’. 

Maybe you are already thinking about 
trading your textbooks for a position in 
production supervision, industrial research 
or sales engineering. Tell us about it, give 
us an idea of your background in Chemi- 
cal, Electrical, Mechanical, Metallurgical 
or Industrial Engineering. 

Good men go places fast with Alcoa, in 
their daily associations with leaders in the 
aluminum industry. Right now it may be 
quicker than you think from a seat in the 
classroom to your career with Alcoa. Why 
not find out? 

Your Placement Director will be glad to 
make an appointment for you with our 
Personnel Representative. Or just send us 
an application, yourself. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1825 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALCOA ON TV brings the world to your armchair with ‘SEE 1T NOW” featuring Edward R. Murrow, Tuesday evenings on most CBS-TV stations. 
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MANUFACTURING 
TRAINING 


Open to graduates in science and engi- 
neering, and to seme in other fields, 
this 3-year program provides training 
for leadership cither in manufacturing 
Supervision or in manufacturing engi- 
neering, purchasing, froduction con- 


trol, or plant engineering 


ENGINEERING 
PROGRAM 


Through work and class assignments, 
and personal guidance, this program 


gives engincers a sound foundation for 


velopment, design, 


service, or advertising 


professional car.ers—-in research, de- 


application, sales, installation and 


manufacturing, 


ADVERTISING 
TRAINING COURSE 


Offering an opportunity to learn all 
aspects of industrial advertising, sales 
promotion, and public relations, ATC 
combines on-the-job training with a 
planned and integrated classwork pro- 
gram, thereby preparing young men 
for career positions in all phases of 
advertising and public relations. 


PHYSICS 
PROGRAM 


Open to selected Bachelor and Master 


graduates in Physics, this program 
provides industrial training and orien- 
tation in the various ficlds of physics 
at G.E. There is great diversity in 
placement openings to suit a wide 
variety of individual interests 


CHEMICAL AND 
METALLURGICAL 
PROGRAM 


A l-year program open to chemists, 
metallurgists, chemical, ceramic, and 
metallurgical engineers at the BS and 
MS level. Assignments extend from 
process development to plant liaison 

from fesearch and development to the 


sale bt process instruments. 


ATOMIC 
“TEST” 


A 9-to12- month program of rotating 
assignments open to graduates with 
science and engineering degrees, this 
frogram is conducted in the Hanford 
Atomic Products Operation at Rich- 
land, Washington, to train men for 
positions in the atomic energy field. 


10 GENERAL 
PROGRAM 
COLLEGE GR 


Career 


ELECTRIC 
S FOR 
ADUATES 


opportunities with a 


bright future are awaiting the col- 


lege graduate who 


Electric. To help th 


joins General 
e graduate just 


beginning his career toward early 


success, General 


Electric offers 


these ten programs—each including 
both work assignments, which offer 
real opportunity for learning, and 


classroom studies, 


which broaden 


his knowledge of the field in which 


he chooses to work. 


If you are interested in building 
a career with General Electric, con- 


sult your placement 


officer for the 


date of the next visit of the G-E 
representative on your campus. 
Meanwhile, for further information 


on the career prog 


rams described 


here, write: College Editor, Dept. 


2-123, Genera’ Fle: 
nectady 5, N. ¥. 


‘tric Co.. Sche- 


APPARATUS 


the Engincering Prog 
gram develops young 
combine engineering k 


offices. 


ENGINEERING 


Offered to men who have completed 


sales contact to sell G-E industrial 
products. Graduates work in district 


SALES 


ram, this fro- 
men who can 
nowledge with 


EMPLOYEE AND PLANT 
COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS TRAINING 


A 4- to S-year leadership training 
course open to both technical and 
non-technical graduates, this program 
consists of assignments in enginccring, 
manufacturing, marketing, finance, 
and employee and plant community 
relations. I¢ is given at a number cf 
plants throughout the country. 


MARKETING 
TRAINING 


Open to graduates of accredited grad- 
uate schools of bus. adm., and to 
voung men who have shown special 
ability in marketing, this l-year pro- 
gram develops men for future mana- 
gerial positions through training in 
all seven primary functions of mar- 
keting. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
COURSE 


A 3-vear course for bus. adm., eco- 
nomics, liberal arts, and other grad- 
uates, BTC’s purpese is to develop men 
in accounting and related studies for 
leadership in G.E.‘s financial activities 
and other activities which require 
business training. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Journal COLLEGE 


Published four times a year by College Placement Publications Council 


Editor ... ROBERT T. ADDIS Editorial Policy Advisor ... PAUL W. BOYNTON 


Publication Offices . . . 2705 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


| F THE DAY ever comes when a man—in order 


to earn his living—must join one particular church, 
one political party, or one favored union, then we 
may as well join forces with Russia, for we shall 
have reached that strange socialistic Utopia where 
freedom is unknown, and where everything that is. 


not forbidden is compulsory. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, President 
United States Steel Corporation 


JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT is issued four times a year—October, December, March, May. Single 


subscriptions are $4.00 a year. Entered as Second Class Matter October 21, 1940, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Educating for the professions, for 
business, and for good 
American citizenship 


Arts and Sciences * Engi- 
neering * Business * Teaching 
Writing and Journalism * Law 
Nursing * Pharmacy * Den- 
tistry * Medicine * Public 
Health * Social Work * Re- 
tailing * Graduate Studies 


and Research * Summer 


Sessions and Evening 


and Saturday Classes 


+ 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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A MESSAGE TO 
COLLEGE ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 
from Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, Vice- 
President and Director of Research 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
University of North Dakota, 1926 


To the young man bent on conquering the unknown 


Behind every successful career, there’s a driving 
force. An inspiration, an ambition—call it what 
you will—that spurs a man on. . 

It has been interesting to me to watch the 
progress of the young men in our research de- 
partments . . . watch their ambitions take shape. 
Men, who only yesterday, it seems, came to us 
from the universities, who are now engaged in 
vital projects in our applied and fundamental 
research programs. These young men are ex- 
ploring the unknown—looking for something 
better than ever before. 

But what does this mean to you as a gradu- 
ate? It means your abilities, your education, 


and your ambitions may carry you to un- 
dreamed of heights. Here at Westinghouse, we 
recognize ambitions as well as abilities, and do 
everything in our power to encourage them. 
You are assisted in reaching your goals by 
means of carefully developed training pro- 
grams. You are given the opportunity to pur- 
sue graduate work toward Masters’ and Ph.D. 
degrees. Here, you are treated as an individual. 
You who are bent on conquering the un- 
known are welcome at Westinghouse. 
For information on career opportunities with West- 


inghouse, write: Educational Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT's Westinghouse 


This advertisement appears in College Engineering Magazines 
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New Adminishalion Building 


(RYAN BUILDING) 


and the 


Hlacement Diviston 
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[! Ar from industry visiting our campus for the 
purpose of interviewing are now provided with more adequate 
and comfortable facilities, including a private interview room, 
a large conference room for group interviews and examinations 
and secretarial service if desired. Scheduling of interviews and 
screening of applicants is handled in advance of campus visits. 


Wl, have men trained and qualified in the fields of economics, 
shipping, accounting, law, marketing, exporting, banking, sales, 
chemistry, merchandising, personnel management, physics, teach- 
ing, foreign trade, labor management, and statistics. 


H, look forward to serving you and assisting you in our new 
quarters—when you are seeking qualified personnel for your job 


openings. 


Contact: 


PLACEMENT DIVISION 


WasHINGTON 7, D.C, 
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Rosert T. Appis assumed the duties of Secretary-Editor of 
the Journal on February 1 when Parker F. Enwright left to take 
another position. 

Mr. Addis was born in 1931 at Evanston, Illinois. His home 
is in Wyoming, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb, where he was graduated 
from Wyoming High School. 

He attended Cornell University and was awarded his A.B. 
degree in economics with honors at the University of Cincinnati 


in 1952. He has recently completed work in the Graduate Division 


of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, and expects to 
be awarded an M.B.A. in Marketing in June. 


Mr. Addis is married and has a one-year-old son. 
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THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN EVALUATING 
BODY FOR COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICES 


Frep W. Siantz, Director of Placement 
Lafayette College 


B. Nyquist 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 


Since 1927, Mr. Slantz has been Director of Placement at Lafayette College, 
where he is also Professor of Engineering and Head of the Department of Theo- 
retical and Applied Graphics. 

He is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and received a Master of 
Science degree at Princeton University. 

As Chairman of the Engineering Curriculum Council Mr. Slantz has had first 
hand experience in the accrediting of engineering courses and departments. 


After four years as a Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. Naval Reserve durin 
World War II, Mr. Nyquist served as Assistant Director and then Director of Uni- 
versity Admissions at Columbia University. 


In 1951, he assumed his present position, and is also Chairman of the Commis- 


sion on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools. 


A graduate of the University of Chicago, Mr. Nyquist received a Ped.D. degree 
from St. John’s University, and was awarded an LL.D. by Hartwick College. 


Eprror’s Note: This controversial question was 
the subject of a panel discussion at the meeting of 
the Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Association, 
October 19, 1953, at Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. 
Messrs. Slantz and Nyquist, speaking for and against 
respectively, have kindly allowed the Journal to re- 
print their remarks. 


MR. SLANTZ: 


The process of having an educational in- 
stitution, or one of its component parts, ex- 
amined by an established agency and as a 
result of that examination becoming approved 
or not approved is referred to as accrediting. 

Our own institutions, in order to protect 
higher education, first created accrediting 
groups and these have grown in numbers 
and strength to the point where they are to- 
day a very live issue in the Councils of 
Higher Education. The problem is one of 
trying to define and establish the place of 
an accrediting agency. In the words of Presi- 


dent Cloyd H. Marvin of George Washington 


University, there appear to be two distinct 
and incompatible philosophies on accredita- 
tion. One philosophy is based on the prin- 
ciple that the chief executives of institutions 
should determine the purpose of accredita- 
tion, the criteria to be employed, and the 
procedures to be followed. The contrary phil- 
osophy holds that members of the particular 
profession in question should set the stand- 
ards for professional education in their re- 
spective fields, and that the quality of educa- 
tion for admission to a particular profession 
should be determined by members of that pro- 
fession. 

I am not proposing for a second that we 
should permit ourselves to get enmeshed in 
an issue as controversial as this even if we 
had the strength to do so, but I am raising 
several questions that are on the perifery of 
this whole business. The first: Should we 
not be developing a framework of basic prin- 
ciples within our profession that will permit 
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the formation of a sound and constructive 
evaluating process and provide thereby a 
stimulus for individual self-analysis and ex- 
perimentation ? 


Now perhaps you will say —- “How about 
the Code of Ethics?” Is that not a satisfactory 
instrument for controlling minimum. stand- 
ards? Does that not lend itself as a suitable 
yardstick against which philosophy, opera- 
tions, responsibilities and relationships can be 
measured? Well, have you examined the Code 
lately? Much water has gone over the dam 
since its formulation in 1948. Does it need 
revision? Was the Code ever intended to be 
anything but just a broad general approach 
to the conduct of interviewing procedure? 


And the second question: If we are going 
to have accrediting agencies, then who is best 
qualified to evaluate the work of a Placement 
Officer and his staff — an experienced place- 
ment officer, a college administrator without 
previous exposure to our work, a college rela- 
tions representative from industry, or a fac- 
ulty member? Do you find, in present 
accrediting procedures, a Professor of Chem- 
ical Engineering examining the University’s 
fiscal office? Do you find a Dean evaluating 
the work of an Executive Vice President? Do 
you find individuals outside the Placement 
profession evaluating Placement Offices? Yes, 
it is the rule rather than the exception. Why, 
| ask, should not Placement, through its 
regional groups, take steps to offer experi- 
enced representatives from its own ranks to 
serve as members of the teams of regional 
accrediting groups, when those groups are on 
campus at the request of proper authority to 
do an evaluating job which is to include 
Placement among those areas to be studied? 


What Are Placement Fundamentals? 


College experience should permit every stu- 
dent to proceed with education of a general 
nature and then at some point to leave the 
main stream of “pure” cultural studies to 
turn up a branch of vocational interests. How 
far any individual should proceed with gen- 
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eral education before beginning his voca- 
tional direction, of one sort or another, is a 
matter which is difficult to determine; it de- 
pends not only on the individual’s own in- 
terests and intellectual make-up, but also on 
the conception of what is fundamental and 
what is specialized in education. 


Some students require the motivation of 
well-defined objectives from the beginning, in 
order to give their best effort; others regard 
college as a browsing period in which they 
learn to live abundantly, deferring any voca- 
tional choice until they are faced with the 
necessity to earn a living. 


What general curriculum or what particu- 
lar combination of courses produces an edu- 
cated man will always be a moot question. 
Self surveys by experienced educators and 
successful industrialists produce little more 
than modifications of group offerings which 
are compromises between so-called “funda- 
mentals” and special interests, but there is no 
agreement on what constitutes fundamentals. 


With this preamble it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to talk about fundamentals in 
placement. 


The M. A. P. O. A. is a regional group 
whose basic reason for existence is the de- 
sire to be helpful in the service of vocational 
direction of college personnel. It is relatively 
easier to orient technical and scientific stu- 
dents than liberal arts products, for obvious 
reasons, well known to placement officers and 
industrial representatives. 


Among all college graduates, supply and 
demand is operative, but more definite direc- 
tion of choice of interest is more important 
in the case of engineers, scientists, and pro- 
fessional graduates. 


Bear in mind that in the placement func- 
tion, regardless of how simple it may be, for 
instance making contact between seniors and 
prospective employers in contrast to the more 
elaborate activities of testing, guidance, reme- 


dial 


reading, curricular recommendations, 
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elp wanted: 


from you 
the college placement officer! 


Yes, we need your help. 


Not just to aid us in our search for 
young engineering graduates. But 
to battle a trend during the present 
shortage of engineers which—we at 
General Motors believe—if allowed 
to run full throttle, can hinder many 
a promising young graduate in 
reaching the heights toward which 
his education can direct him. 


We refer, of course, to the trend 


among recent graduates to short-cut 
the drafting and designing room. 


Sure, a drafting board job is a tough 
and often boring assignment. Yet, 
like an internship in medicine, it is 
the rounding-out period of an 


engineer’s education. And just as 
your faculty welcomes the freshman 
who is willing to ground himself 
in fundamentals—so we particularly 
welcome the young graduate who 
sees, in his break-in period on a GM 
drafting board, the sound beginning 
of what can be a highly successful 
career—leading even to a position in 
top management. 


GM now has openings 
in the following fields: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Personnel Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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scholarship financial aid, etc., the fundamental 
service is centralization of vocational infor- 
mation about individuals and about occupa- 
tions, and its effective use. 


The compilation and presentation of cumu- 
lative college records are fundamentals of 
service. Buried in a departmental or dean’s 
file, used only as a “pep-talk” to produce 
compliance with college regulations, such rec- 
ords are useless for timely guidance. They 
are not designed for ready reference in place- 
ment activities. 


Faculty ratings of individual students on a 
clear basis of comparison on qualities other 
than academic grades are fundamental in 
importance to industrial and graduate school 
administrators. It takes time and meticulous 
care to compile such ratings. Brochures in a 
well kept placement library are basic working 
tools, but their effective use by students and 
faculty counselors are fundamentals in effec- 
tive guidance. 


Quiet private rooms in which conferences 
and interviews can be conducted without in- 
terruption are fundamental requirements for 
placement activities. 


Effective means of communication and 
quick personal notification to individual stu- 
dents are fundamentals. 


Facilities to address students in seminars 
or groups of common interests are essential. 


Time saving office equipment and compe- 
tent clerical and stenographic help are fun- 
damentals, 


To those engaged in placement the listing 
is obvious, but pointless unless there is some 


practical means suggested to procure the 
needed facilities. 


This is the problem: Can M. A. P. O. A. be 
of service to placement directors in helping 
them to obtain fundamental facilities for their 
work? 


The first step is to take an inventory. What 
do you have with which to work? Listing 
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physical equipment is easy. Evaluating your 
own status on the campus in relation to co- 
operative liaison between deans and depart- 
ments for ready information is something 
more important than business machines and 
office equipment. 


How is the placement service regarded by 
the student body? 


How is the placement service regarded by 
the Administration and trustees? 


How does the person who approves your 
budget regard Placement? 


How can such questions be classified under 
taking inventory? Because you must know 
what you have to work with before you can 
compare your work with that of your asso- 


ciates in M. A. P. O. A. 


Do you believe that you can compare your 
set-up with that at your neighboring univer- 
sity by a casual visit of inspection? 


Will answers on a questionnaire bring out 
the real “nigger in the woodpile?” Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that you know what 
you need most to improve your placement 
service. Do you also know why you haven't 
got it? 


Can M. A. P. O. A. do something to help? 


Let us consider the advisability of evalua- 
tion by committee or agency outside of our 
own campus. Investigation by persons famil- 
iar with the over-all problems as well as the 
practical solutions in other institutions can 
produce an unprejudiced and impartial point 
of view impossible to obtain from self-analy- 
sis. Their report of findings may carry the 
weight of constructive suggestion which may 
convince higher authority when personal ap- 
peal may not be effective. 


How are evaluating bodies constituted? 
There are at least two kinds — accrediting 
committees and the special codes and stand- 
ards experts of professional societies. 


For degree granting academic schools and 
departments the former are always with us. 
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Message for 


Student Counselors 


Allis-Chalmers Offers Your Graduates 
A Unique Opportunity 


OUR ENGINEERING GRADUATE is able 

to get firsthand experience in nearly 
every industrial operation during his 
time on the Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
Training Course. 

He can broaden his knowledge and 
viewpoint working on major equipment 
for electric power, mining, cement, agri- 
culture, food and chemical processing, 
steel and many other industries. By the 
time he finishes the course, he ‘is in the 
best possible position to make a success 
of his career in the industrial field of his 
choice. 

Be sure that your engineering gradu- 
ates are informed about the unique op- 
portunity available at Allis-Chalmers. 


A-4026 


The Right Job for the Right Man 
. Unlimited Potential! 


FACTS... About Allis-Chalmers Graduate Training Course 


1 It's well established, having been started 
» in 1904. A large percentage of the man- 
agement group are graduates of the course 


The course offers a maximum of 24 
« months’ training. Length and type of 
training is individually planned. 


3 The graduate engineer may choose the 
« kind of work he wants to do: design, en- 
gineering, research, production, sales, erection, 
service, etc. 
He may choose the kind of power, proc- 
* essing, specialized equipment or indus- 
trial apparatus with which he will work, such 
as: steam or hydraulic turbo-generators, circuit 
breakers, unit substations, transformers, motors, 
control, pumps, kilns, coolers, rod and ball 


mills, crushers, vibrating screens, rectifiers, in- 
duction and dielectric heaters, grain mills, 
sifters, 


He will have individual attention and 
* guidance in working out his training 
program. 


5 The program has as its objective the right 
« job for the right man. As he gets expe- 
rience in different training locations, he can 
alter his course of training to match changing 
interests, 


For information watch for the Allis-Chal- 
mers representative visiting your campus, or 
call an Allis-Chalmers district office, or write 
Graduate Training Section, Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Their number is ever increasing. Through 
the Engineers Council for Professional Devel- 
opment engineers have but one. Here an 
accrediting committee “accredits” or fails to 
include your department on the “white list”. 
Their report is rendered to your superior, not 
to you. True, you may receive a copy or be 
permitted to read portions — but it is not a 
report to you, the director. Investigations 
cost the college lots of money which depart- 
ments could use to advantage, | presume, if 
they had it. And, if you are not accredited, 
the investigating committee is a bunch of in- 
competent, unsympathetic, stool-pigeons any- 
way ——or they let anyone through, as wit- 
ness the lousy placement service they OK'd 
at some other college! The accrediting job is 
out! But definitely! 


Now consider the professional service com- 
mittee made up of experienced individuals 
who are actually engaged in college place- 
ment. They may be available for several days 
of on-the-campus inspection inquiry. 
They have, previous to the visit, received and 
digested quantitative data such as annual re- 
ports and listings of physical and clerical 
facilities. 


Their findings are finally studied and com- 
piled after they have left the campus. The 
report is addressed to the Placement Director 
with perhaps a copy to the Administrator to 
whom the Director reports. The committee 
can communicate its findings to higher au- 
thority with recommendations and compara- 
tive data from other comparable college bu- 
reaus in your class. 


The observations of industrial representa- 
tives who visit various colleges, and have rea- 
son to make comparisons, should carry con- 
siderable weight. 


The point for consideration is whether or 
not the idea of Evaluation of Placement is of 
sufficient interest to M. A. P. O. A. to recom- 
mend the formation of a group able and 
willing to perform such service? 
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If so, how should the qualifications of the 
person or persons able to evaluate the place- 
ment service be specified? How are the ex- 
penses of evaluation to be paid? Is there the 
possibility of appointment of qualified and 
available members of M. A. P. O. A. to the 
evaluating committees of experienced “accred- 
ing” organizations? Should the report be 
limited to constructive suggestions, since 
Placement is a service, not a degree granting 
department? 


How often should evaluation be considered 
necessary? What time of year should evalu- 
ation be made — during the summer or “off- 
season’, or when operating at full load? Ap- 
parently, there are many areas which require 
study. Is the basic idea of evaluation sound 
and worthy of special study by M. A. P. 
O. A.? — that is the question. 


Summary 


Accreditation places a stamp of approval on 
a degree-granting institution and depart- 
ments therein. 


Placement is primarily a service facility and 
is not responsible for degree granting. 


We do not recommend that definite machinery 
be set up for accreditation of placement 
service. 


We do recommend that an organized means 
for evaluation of placement service be 
established as a means of improving its 
effectiveness. 


This evaluation should be performed by an 
“outside body” as requested by individual 
institutions. 


We recommend that Regional or National 
Associations of Placement Directors recom- 
mend the establishment of evaluation pro- 
cedures for the service of its members. 
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A CAMPUS-TO-CAREER CASE 


second 
education 


What makes a job hold its interest? 
After working for three years, 
Wylie Borum, E.E., °50, tells us 
what has kept his interest alive. 
(Reading time: 38 seconds ) 


He graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950, but Wylie Borum’s education 
still hasn’t ended. His job, he explains, has 
become his second education. And this con- 
tinuing process of learning has kept his job 
highly interesting. 

Wylie’s first year at Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania was spent as a student 
engineer, which he feels was not only educa- 
tional but extremely worth while. For it was 
while he took this course that he glimpsed the 
complexity of the business in considerable de- 
tail. He worked in all departments—ran switch- 
boards, climbed poles and even did a stint in 
the Accounting Department. 

Wylie discovered that there were many spots 
in the telephone organization for engineers 
hesides the General Engineering Department. 
Even in Accounting—which today is highly 
mechanized with things like Centralized Auto- 
matic Message Accounting Machines. 


Training finished, Wylie was assigned to the 
Manual Equipment Scction of the General 
Engineering Department. His education con- 


HISTORY 


tinued. He found out, he reports, that the 
dollar is an important part of engineering. In 
writing equipment specifications, he had to be 
sure of reasonable cost as well as efficient opera- 
tion. There’s a big difference, he discovered, 
in doing a theoretical job in school and doing 
a job in which costs often are an important 
consideration. 


Now Wylie has been promoted to the Plant 
Extension Engineering Group and still is learn- 
ing. His present job is co-ordinating plans for 
replacing the last manual central office in Phila- 
delphia with a dial system. The cost will be 
approximately $1,500,000. 


It’s a big responsibility. But the Telephone 

Company puts capable young men on their own 
quickly. 
Wylie Borum’s job is with an operating com- 
pany of the Bell System. But there also are 
interesting job opportunities for engineers 
in Bell Telephone Laboratories, Western 
Electric, and Sandia Corporation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The sources of information which should be 


considered in the evaluation process are as 


follows: 


(Qualified to make evaluation). 


e Responsible officials of the institution 
concerned (Status of Placement in col- 
lege). 


e Responsible officials of graduate schools 
(who recruit our seniors). 


e Students and graduates of the institution 
concerned (opinion of service rendered). 


e Employers (Opinion and comparative 
evaluation of services provided). 


The present Code of Ethics should be re- 
viewed and revised. Such review should 
include liberal arts as well as engineering 


e Outside experienced Placement Directors 
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colleges, and the results should be more 
widely distributed, and endorsed by the 
American Council on Education. 


* * 


In conclusion may | be permitted to pre- 
pare the patient with just one jab of the 
needle — a dose of truth serum. Placement 
Officers are egotists or they would not make 
good placement counselors. 


They believe they are doing a good job, 
otherwise they would resign. Placement di- 
rectors are showmen; they have plenty of 
practice. Unless an evaluating person or 
agency has the authority and the courage to 
penetrate beneath the surface and be brutally 
frank about what they may discover, the 
evaluation may easily degenerate into a mu- 
tual admiration society. Is the fever which 
may be induced a good risk? If so, let us 
at least choose our own doctor. 


DR. NYQUIST: 


The proposition before us is: “The Ad- 
visability of Establishing an Evaluating Body 
for College Placement Services.” 

I shall discuss this proposition in the nega- 
tive and I trust it will be clear that my posi- 
tion is quite unequivocally so. 

First let me say that I have never had 
any experience in placement work. But I 
think | know what it represents. The fact that 
I am unburdened by fact and unhampered by 
actual experience in the field of placement, 
does not alter, I believe, the cogency of the 
following remarks. 

Having set my goal and my position so 
clearly, and quite likely in contradiction to 
the prevailing feeling of my readers, I am 
prepared to take the consequences. 

You will have to assume in the following 
remarks, as | have, that the phrase in the 
proposition before us, “evaluation” implies 
the establishment of this agency as an ac- 
crediting body, either now or later. 


I have to make a couple of other assump- 
tions. The first is that, primarily, you are 
going to evaluate the placement offices of 
colleges and universities; and the second 
is that “placement” in higher learning in- 
cludes that area in student personnel work 
which relates to employment of students, 
either part-time, or for the summer, during a 
student’s career, or to placement of seniors 
and alumni in positions after their gradua- 
tion; and third, that “placement offices” also 
offer occupational counseling, educate students 
in practical functions like methods of obtain- 
ing a job, of writing letters of application, et 
cetera, and are important public relations 
departments on a campus. 

I shall consider national, regional, and in- 
stitutional aspects of this topic. 

First of all, I should like to define the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting, which is 
directly relevant to what we are discussing. 
Seven national educational agencies, like the 
Association of American Colleges and the 
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GROWTH 
GROWTH INDUSTRY 


Serving Industry... 


With an eye to the future, Monsanto is 
seeking scientists and technologists for the 
company’s expanding operations. 


Monsanto is a young, ambitious, fast-growing 
company. We make some 400 different products 
for 56 different industries. Out of our research 
laboratories and manufacturing plants come 
soil conditioners, detergents, food phosphates, 
petroleum and rubber chemicals, textile and 
pharmaceutical compounds, agricultural 
chemicals, styrene monomer, acrylonitrile, 
plastics of every kind—the list is pages long 
and will be longer next month. Half of our 
sales volume derives from products not even 
in existence a decade ago. 


Monsanto has doubled in size every 5 years since 
1926. We are currently operating at an annual 
sales rate of $350 million . . . approximately 
40% ahead of last year. 


Monsanto, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
operates 5 divisions with plants, laboratories and 
sales offices from coast to coast, from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Monsanto overseas has 
branches or afhliates in 11 countries. 


We are seeking technically trained peop\e who 
want to build their professional futures with us in 
Research, Development, Engineering, Production, 
Sales, Staff and Administration. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Which Serves Mankind 
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Association of Urban Universities, contribute 
six members each, all college and university 
presidents. It is supported by a membership 
of some 1200 higher institutions. Although 
its history goes back a long time, the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting was really 
born as such in 1949, 


Its predecessors and the National Cimmis- 
sion were concerned primarily with what they 
regarded as the evils of accrediting like the 
following: Too many accrediting bodies, 
duplication of functions, destruction of in- 
stitutional rights and powers, excessive costs, 
superficial quantitative standards, uneven in- 
stitutional development, detrimental enforce- 
ment policies, guild practices, and so on. The 
National Commission arrived at certain prin- 
ciples which it thought would conserve the 
values and abolish the evils of accrediting. 


1 think those principles, pertinent here, 
can best be summarized in the time available 
by presenting the policy statements contained 
in a progress report sent by the National 
Commission to its membership as of Septem- 
ber 4. I have included some others it had 
established previously. 


1. Improvement of higher education in all 
of its parts is best achieved when based upon 
thorough self-evaluation prior to examination 
by outside specialists. 


2. Institution-wide aims and_responsibili- 
ties should ‘be given primary concern and 
evaluations should be concerned with the in- 


stitution as a whole as well as with its vari- 
ous segments. 


3. Evaluation of an institution should be 


based upon the aims and objectives of the 
institution. 


4. Colleges and universities through the 
regional accrediting associations should be 
the responsible and supervising authority for 
evaluation of higher educational institutions. 


5. Channels though which the counsel and 
suggestions of the professions and employers 
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of graduates can continually reach the insti- 
tution should be maintained. 


6. Accreditation costs and the number of 
visitations should be kept at a minimum. For 
accrediting purposes, not more than one or- 
ganization should represent a fiield of train- 
ing. 


7. An acceptable program of accreditation 
should be fostered on a nation-wide basis. 


8. Accreditation should exist primarily as 
a stimulus to institutional growth and devel- 
opment rather than be merely a standardiza- 
tion based upon minimum criteria. 


The over-all objectives of the National 
Commission on Accrediting have been en- 
dorsed by all accredited institutions in the 
United States and by the six regional accredit- 
ing agencies as well, including the Middle 
States Association which operates in the terri- 
tory including New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. 


The accomplishments of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting can be summarized 


briefly as follows, and I list only those appro- 
priate here: 


1. It has stimulated all evaluating agencies 
to examine their purposes and objectives. 


2. It has certainly reduced abuses in ac- 
crediting. 


3. It has contained accreditation and con- 
fined it to certain limits and agencies. 


4. It has provided accrediting at large with 
a definite purpose and objective which ac- 
crediting did not have before. 


5. It has, in effect, provided a firm basis 
for rational development and improvement of 
accrediting activity. 


Last July, I attended a meeting of the 
National Commission. The first problem with 
which that body dealt in this particular ses- 
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NEEDS BRAINS 


Invest your education in 
industrial production 


IH production draws on all 
phases of engineering. This 
young engineer is building a 
“brain box” in one of the elec- 
tronic labs for testing engine 
speeds and throttle openings. 


@ International Harvester has long been associated with leadership in 
new and improved products that increase productivity of agriculture... 
that improve transportation ...that protect and preserve food through 
refrigeration. Not only does the Harvester engineer invest his education 
in a sound, well-managed, progressive company that pays excellent divi- 
dends in opportunity but he is a key figure in helping to supply the tools 
that underwrite the production facilities of th2 nation’s most vital 
industries. 

Today there are more research and engineering projects under way 
than ever before in International Harvester’s history. We need engineers 
for training programs as well as for regular engineering positions in 
mechanical, industrial, metallurgical . . . in all phases of engineering! 
We suggest you write to F. D. MacDonald, Education and Personnel 
Department, International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builders of farm equipment for easier, more profitable farming . . . trucks for better transport . . . 
industrial power for road-building and eorth-moving . . . refrigeration for better preservation of food 
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pharmaceutical 
sales... 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUR GRADUATES 


The Stuart Company has prepared 
this helpful booklet for the Placement 
Office. It was designed for business 
administration and liberal arts gradu- 
ates who are interested in selling as a 
career in an industry noted for its con- 
tributions to bettering mankind's lot 
through better health for more people. 


Our Company is young and fast grow- 
ing, offering many challenges in a 
progressive industry. It makes avail- 
able opportunity for growth to gradu- 
ates of ambition, ability and character. 


The Stuart Company 
234 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Please send me (__) copies of your 
new booklet, “‘An Invitation to Con- 
sider THE STUART COMPANY and 
a Career in Sales.” 


(PLEASE PRINT) 

COLLEGE - 
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sion was this (I quote the minutes of that 
meeting verbatim) : 


“Problen—New agencies are continually 
turning to accrediting as a means for improv- 
ing training in highly specialized fields.” 


“Action—No new agencies should be al- 
lowed to set up accrediting. Institutions should 
refer inquiries from new agencies to the Com- 
mission. The Commission will meet with rep- 
resentatives of new agencies this winter for the 
purpose of explaining the Commission’s pro- 
gram, soliciting the agencies’ understanding 
and support, and exploring means for stimu- 
lating improvement through channels other 
than accrediting. If the Commission believes 
an agency has criteria which might be useful. 
it will refer them to the Regional Associations 
for consideration.” 


I took the liberty of communicating with 
the Secretary of the National Commission on 
Accrediting about the proposition before us 
today and asked what the attitude of the Na- 
tional Commission would be. Here it is: 


“The proposal to establish an accrediting 
program for college placement service comes 
at a time when the colleges and universities of 
the nation have united to form a national 
organization (the National Commission on 
Accrediting) to combat the establishment of 
new accrediting agencies. The presidents of 
institutions of higher learning would not 
support, indeed, would probably withdraw 
support from an organization setting up a 
new accrediting program in opposition to 
their national commission.” 


“Obviously, there is an awareness in the 
College Placement Organization that stand- 
ards of practice should be improved, but there 
are ways to improve practice without accredit- 
ing. It has been our experience that no matter 
how well intentioned are the persons estab- 
lishing accrediting agencies, they soon become 
the victims of their own policies, standards 
and procedures: an elite group is formed, a 
close-shop situation is created, forces which 
regiment for standardization and stifle experi- 
mentation are set in motion. Accrediting only 
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divides people. The goal becomes a mechan- 
ical one of separating the sheep we like from 
the sheep we don’t like, rather than the legiti- 
mate aim of improving the quality of all 
sheep.” 


“The National Commission on Accrediting 
sees no ground upon which a new accrediting 
program could be justified in the field of 
placement. No organization should represent 
itself to industry as a spokesman for higher 
education suggesting that industry deal only 
with institutions approved by that organiza- 
tion—that would be presumptuous, unwar- 
ranted, unrealistic and contrary to the demo- 
cratic tradition of American education. No 
organization should be in a position to force 
college administrators to comply with admin- 
istrative arrangements set up by that organi- 
zation and imposed arbitrarily upon higher 
education. The risk that this might be done 
in college placement far outweighs any con- 
structive improvement that would be gained 
through accrediting. There are other more 
constructive means of self-improvement.” 


The Secretary, in a separate note to me, also 
issued this invitation to this body: “Please 
invite for me a representative of the place- 
ment organization to meet with a subcom- 
mittee of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting and representatives of other new 
agencies in Washington, D. C., October 23, 
1953, in the library of George Washington 
University, on G street, between 20th and 21st 
streets.” You, therefore, have a specific invi- 
tation to attend a meeting where you will be 
further dissuaded from forming another eval- 
uating and accrediting agency. 


I turn now to the Middle States Association 
and its Commission on Higher Education, in 
order to show that this regional agency al- 
ready evaluates student personnel placement 
services and in order to give you some idea 
of what is involved in the total operations of 
regional accrediting. Middle States Associa- 
tion is one of six regional accrediting agen- 
cies. Its area of activity, geographically, in- 
cludes the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the 
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An Unusual 
OPPORTUNITY 


This company conducts its field 
activities through 80 branch offices 
known as general agencies. The 
men who head these offices must 
possess broad executive ability. 


To develop college graduates for 
future gencral agency openings, we 
are inaugurating a Management 
Training Program. Since only six 
men will be selected, they will be 
assured of rapid advancement. 


Write to Horace R. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, for a copy of 
the booklet which describes this 
program in detail as well as other 
career opportunities. 


Onrectoul Wlulual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Canal Zone. It has existed since 1887. There 
are about 224 member institutions. Any 
higher institution is eligible—college, univer- 
sity, junior college; specialized, technical, or 
professional—so long as it has a program at 
least 2 years in length, if at the undergraduate 
level; or of one year, if at the graduate level. 


Our Commission is composed of 15 edu- 
cators, mostly presidents, but of varying posi- 
tions in colleges and universities and of di- 
versified backgrounds. 

First of all, I should like to cite some 
principles which control the organization and 
operation of our Commission. 

The Middle States Association 


1. Considers and helps every institution 
within its purview. 


2. Gives proportionately the same consider- 
ation to large institutions that it gives to small 
ones. 


3. Considers all programs within institu- 
tions in their relation to the institution as a 
whole. 


4. Adjusts its standards in terms of a cross- 
section of the accredited institutions within 
its purview rather than in terms of marginal 


institutions or in terms of the highest ranking 
ones, 


5. Enlists the largest possible number of 
participants in its membership of colleges. 


6. Operates with minimum paper work and 
minimum cost. 


7. Provides for constant criticism, review. 
and readjustment of its criteria and its pro- 
cedures. 


8. Deals with education as it is, not in 
terms of an impossible perfection. 


9. Examines an institution in terms of how 
well it consummates its purposes and objec- 
tives. It has no matrix to press upon an 
institution. 
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10. Provides for growth through the stimu- 
lus of self-evaluation. 


ll. Employs qualitative criteria. 


12. Is essentially under the control of the 
institutions launching and supporting the 
program. 


13. Treats institutions and their staffs with 
the dignity they warrant and honors their 
essential freedom and autonomy. 


I now should like to give you some insight 
into how our Commission evaluates an insti- 
tution. 


1. Institutions being evaluated in any one 
year are those which are non-member insti- 
tutions seeking initial accreditation, and mem- 
ber institutions re-evaluated every ten years 
under normal circumstances. 


2. Questionnaires to be filled out by the 
institution are sent in advance of the Commis- 
sion and serve to stimulate the self-evaluation 
conducted. Part A of the Questionnaire calls 
for data of common interest to the Middle 
States Association and the 26 professional 
accrediting agencies with which we are allied, 
and is answered once for the whole institu- 
tion. It asks questions under Purposes and 
Objectives, Organization, and Resources for 
the institution concerned. Part B of the 
Questionnaire has »een worked out with the 
professional accrediting agencies. We have as 
many parts B of our Questionnaire as there 
are areas of specialized and professional inter- 
est. The section asks questions concerning 
Program, and Outcomes, of a particular unit 
in a complex institution and is to be answered 
only by the unit concerned. 

Every member of the visiting committee 
receives a copy of the university report, Part 
A, and those evaluators concerned with in- 
structional units, like a School of Engineer- 
ing. receive a copy of the report pertaining 
to that unit, Part B. 
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3. We use volunteer evaluators nominated 
by the Presidents of our colleges and univer- 
sities. These nominations total about 1200. 
We use about 3 to 4 hundred. 


4. Our committees, in representation, re- 
flect the organization and teaching functions 
of the institution being visited. For simple 
institutions, besides the Chairman, a Com- 
mission member, there will be one expert in 
finance, one in library, one in program, and 
one in organization. In complex institutions, 
expert personnel are added as often as we find 
additional educational units within the insti- 
tution. In addition, in large institutions, we 
will add experienced people in areas like 
student personnel, admissions and records, 
intercollegiate athletics, et cetera. 


5. Committee members are reimbursed for 
their expenses, which are billed finally to the 
institution. 


6. The visit is made, and lasts from 2 to 4 
days. 


7. The report is prepared by the Chairman. 


8. The decision on the institution is then 
made. Our Commission’s decision to accredit 
an institution applies to the whole institution 
including its constituent units. The balance 
of factors in the institution’s favor determines 
its accreditation. Therefore, an institution can 
be accredited as a whole even though some 
of its parts may be weak. On the other hand 
the Commission does not hesitate to deny ac- 
creditation to an institution in instances where 
specific weaknesses are evidence in any pro- 
grams, such that the educational effectiveness 
of the institution as a whole has not been 
demonstrated. 


In instances where the institution is ac- 
credited as a whole even though there are 
weak constituent units, our Commission ex- 
pects within a certain time period that such 
substandard programs will be improved and 
their weaknesses corrected. Failure to do so 
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constitutes cause for denial of continued ac- 
creditation. 


9. Personnel used on committees are rated 
by the Chairman. Those who are only fair 
or unsatisfactory are never used again. 


10. All members of the committee as well 
as the institution receive copies of the final 


report. 


Let me conclude this section by stating that 
the Middle States Association Standards for 
Accreditation and its Questionnaire contain 
material on student personnel including 
placement. Furthermore, placement services 
are always evaluated in an institution. 


Now, finally, for matters relating to the 
institution, besides those inherent in what I 
have said previously. 

Evaluating and accrediting history so far 
reveals the existence of no agency which has 
devoted itself merely to an inspection of a 
single administrative activity of an institution. 
All evaluating and accrediting, historically, 
has concentrated mainly on the educational 
effectiveness of the institution or of its pro- 
grams. The question has been: What is the 
purpose of this program or curricu‘um, how 
well is it supported, and how well does it 
achieve its aims? 

Activities in the area of student personnel 
are adjuncts of the educational program of 
any institution and ought not to be ends in 
themselves, or of primary concern. Placement 
programs should be good and must be, but 
they should not be emphasized out of pro- 
portion to what they are,—supporting services 
for the academic programs and educational 
conduct of the institution. 

Furthermore, to evaluate only a segment of 
an institution in isolation without reference 
to all parts of it—and that segment being ad- 
ministrative at that—seems to me so unreal- 
istic that I have a hard time restraining my- 
self from being more than just candid. Any 
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So You Want to Go Into Business! 


Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 


Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but 
the Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance field protects virtually every 
type of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Factories, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
homes, represent only a few kinds 


of property beirg protected by 


the North America Companies. 

Careers in Underwriting, 
Claims, Field Representation and 
other services are open to the 
young man challenged by work 
involving analysis, judgment and 
business decisions. If you are 


sincerely interested, coniact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education North America Companies 1600 Arch Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT 
WHAT YOU HAVE® 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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good accrediting agency, as | have said, con- 
centrates on the educational effectiveness of 
the institution, on its programs, even though 
it evaluates all other aspects. When it finds 
weaknesses, it points them out. It realizes 
that there are several ways of correcting such 
weaknesses. It leaves the solution to the ad- 
ministration, thereby giving it the academic 
and intellectual freedom to solve for itself the 
problem and weakness which has been pointed 
out. Now, to interfere with the administration 
of any institution by evaluating and accredit- 
ing administration itself is hampering the 
very aspect of an institution which ought to 
be left alone and completely free to entertain 
suggestions. 

College presidents already are too much 
plant managers and money raisers, and hous- 
ing authorities, rather than intellectual lead- 
ers of the institutions over whose affairs they 
preside, without being further hampered with 
segmented evaluations and accrediting of 
their administrative activities. Should one 
entertain the notion that there should be sep- 
arate evaluation and accrediting of placement 
services within an institution, then I am 
afraid that next we shall have to bear witness 
to the formation of similar agencies for eval- 
uating and accrediting boards of governance, 
admissions offices, alumni offices, buildings 
and grounds departments, and _treasurer’s 
offices. 

Let me summarize the reasons why this 
body should not consider forming an evalu- 
ating agency for placement services in higher 
institutions. 


1. The National Commission on Accredit- 
ing will strongly oppose your formation as an 
accrediting or evaluating agency. 


2. College presidents in the Middle States 
area will likewise strongly oppose such a 
venture. 


3. Since evaluating and accreditation cost 
money, it is natural to suppose that institu- 
tions themselves will have to support it. Col- 
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leges are already sick to death of paying for 
these things, and new developments in ac- 
crediting look toward not only the limitation 
of evaluating costs but their reduction. 


4. Colleges are tired of overlapping ac- 
crediting activity, performed by agencies with 
similar functions. The Middle States Associ- 
ation already provides adequately for the 
evaluation of placement activity in colleges. 
It perhaps can do better, but nevertheless it 
has prior entry in the field and evaluates in 
a more comprehensive way. 


5. There is no precedent for evaluating and 
accrediting an administrative activity and 
none should be set. 


6. Furthermore, evaluation of an aspect of 
an institution without reference to the whole 
institution, while customary in the past. is 
becoming taboo. It is certainly unrealistic. 


7. Colleges and universities are not inter- 
ested in control which comes from outside of 
their own ranks. Since this body is composed 
largely of representatives from industry, to 
have it act as an evaluating and accrediting 
agency would mean that control from outside 
colleges themselves would be inevitable. This 
does not mean that colleges and universities 
do not welcome suggestions for improvement 
from industry or any other place. This is too 
obvious even to mention. 

8. Even were it possible to establish an eval- 
uating agency for placement services alone, 
it would be impossible to evaluate place- 
ment services as such without reference to so 
many other aspects of an institution that your 
agency would find itself unduly concerned 
within many other things beside just place- 
ment. There are other agencies better quali- 
fied to evaluate all aspects of the institution, 
including placement, in their proper setting. 


9. Placement services provided by higher 
institutions are so infinite in variation, and 
rightly so, that it appears difficult to me to see 
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An excellent future follows for those who demonstrate their 
talents and apply their abilities conscientiously. At American Viscose 
Corporation, the combined skills of many people built 
this leading chemical company. 


We are constantly on the lookout for exceptionally well qualified 
young men and women to help and to share in our continuing progress. 


We invite you to see our representative, or write to us, about your 
major subject and work interest. Address: Personnel Recruitment 
and College Relations Dept., American Viscose Corporation, 
RESEARCH 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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how evaluating and accrediting could be es- 
tablished for such services. | know many 
good institutions that have no single or formal 
placement service. 


10. Placement, as a service in an institu- 
tion, provides a regional accrediting agency 
with evidence as to how well an institution 
consummates its purposes and objectives in 
terms of outcomes. Placement and employ- 
ment of an institution’s students is one of 
these outcomes. Hence, the Middle States 
Association judges in one way some colleges’ 
academic programs student personnel 
services in terms of the success with which 
students are provided opportunities for their 
employment and achieve their placement after 
graduation. Now your society proposes to 
accredit outcomes, one of the very things by 
which a regional accrediting agency judges 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the value of the academic programs con- 
ducted, and to treat placement offices as an 
end instead of a means. It is not only un- 
necessary to do so; it is unrealistic and super- 


ficial. 


ll. Finally, there is growing today a 
tendency to de-emphasize student personnel 
services generally. These services. grown 
gigantic since the war, recently have been so 
questioned in terms of cost, actual necessity, 
real importance and valid purpose that many 
institutions are determined to place them in 
their proper perspective. For one thing, stu- 
dent personnel services since the war have 
tended to create schisms between administra- 
tive staffs in institutions and in their faculties. 

Let me quote from an editorial in a recent 
College and University Bulletin. 

“... in the course of developing the student 
personnel services an unhappy dichotomy has 
arisen on a number of campuses. where the 
personnel services and academic program pur- 
sue their individual ways, each claiming 
priority where the student is concerned.” 

“|. . the more important thing is to recog- 
nize that a dichotomy between ‘student life’ 
and academic life is undesirable so far as 
educational goals and‘student happiness and 
welfare are concerned. No educator wants 
the student to be caught between two large 
and important administrative units that may 
even indulge in ‘passing the buck’ to one 
another. If care to avoid such a division is 
not taken, the services which were developed 
to facilitate the securing of a sound education 
by the student may result in de-emphasizing 
the importance of classroom disciplines. Be- 
fore the next influx of veterans and the pros- 
pective increased enrollments from the lower 
schools come to the campus, there still is time 
for colleges to examine themselves and to 
resolve this problem, where it exists. in the 
interest of a major goal of education—the best 
opportunity for the individual student.” 

Here is another quotation, from a recent 
Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, by 
the present Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago: 
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A World of 


Reynolds Metals Company 
offers the ambitious engineer- 
ing graduate a world of op- 
portunity. 


Reynolds operations in- 
clude bauxite mining...chem- 
ical and electrolytic process- 
ing...sheet rolling...drawing 
and extrusion... foil rolling 
and printing... powder and 
paste production... parts fab- 
rication, 


Promising careers exist for 


graduates in virtually any 
phase of engineering. 

On-the-job training and 
liberal insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and retirement programs 
are maintained. 


For important background 
information, mail the’:oupon. 
If you are interested now, 
write direct to General Em- 
ployment Manager, Reynolds 
Metals Company, 3rd and 
Grace Sts., Richmond 19, Va. 


Reynolds new aluminum 
reduction plant near 
Corpus Christi, Texas — 
capacity 160,000,000 
pounds a year. 


Tapping one of huge battery of 
electrolytic cells. 


Sheet rolling — reverse hot mill 
in operation. 


REYNOLDS & ALUMINUM 
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Reynolds Metals Company, Employment Dept. 

Richmond 19, Virginia 

Please send me, FREE, your 96-page booklet, “The ABC’s 
of Aluminum”; also the 44-page book, “Reynolds Aluminum 
...and the Company that makes it.” 


Reynolds expanding produc- 


tion — historic chapter in 33 
years of continuing growth. 
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“Our schools of education have embarked 
upon a gigantic program of personnel train- 
ing for teachers and counselors that stretches 
back into the primary and secondary schools. 
There it is called guidance, and it only takes 
the fancier title counseling when it reaches 
the genteel level of higher education. The 
general idea is that everybody has problems; 
these problems must be solved for them; 
therefore everybody needs counseling and the 
more counseling or guidance the better. In 
my opinion this is a very dangerous premise 
upon which to begin. Actually, solving other 
people's problems for them is a very question- 
able undertaking. It has been my observation 
over a period of years that character is formed 
and maturity is won by solving one’s own 
problems without any help from anybody. 
Put the other way around, aren’t we seriously 
weakening the self-reliance, independence and 
initiative of our young by guiding them out 
of their difficulties and counseling them over 
their frustrations?” 


“Another type of counseling about which 
we hear much is vocational counseling.” . . . 
“This movement has reached very formidable 
proportions with all sorts of courses given in 
the subject, and with the formation of many 
professional laboratories and associations.” 
... “But I should like to raise certain ques- 
tions about the basic assumption upon which 
this movement is proceeding. There is im- 
plicit within this the view that the primary 
purpose of a college education is to prepare 
one for some vocation. While | would hope 
that the well educated person is better pre- 
pared to earn a living than one not so edu- 
cated, | seriously doubt if any first rate con- 
temporary educator would hold this view. 
Most, as I read them, deplore the emphasis 
that is increasingly being placed on vocation- 
alism, and I take it that the present re-em- 
phasis of the importance of general education 
is a protest against this.” 

What | am saying here is that not only 
will a formal evaluating body for placement 
tend to create artificial barriers between ad- 
ministrative and faculty staffs within an insti- 
tution, but it will also tend to promote as the 
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primary purpose of a college education the 
preparation of students for vocations. 


Now, after having been so negative, let me 
give you some positive constructive sugges- 
tions for carrying out your purpose along 
other lines. 


1. I suggest that you accept the invitation 
I relayed to you from the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. It will do much to give 


you a proper perspective on this evaluation 
business. 


2. Prepare documents indicating good 
practice and policies and procedures in 
placement offices and forward them to the 
Middle States Association for its considera- 
tion, possible distribution and/or incorpora- 
tion into its own documents. That Associa- 
tion, I can assure you, will welcome alliance 
with compatible purposes of this agency so- 
ciety. 


3. Provide a voluntary consultative evalu- 
ation service for free use on a voluntary basis 
by your member institutions. 


4. Develop or enhance a regional, pro- 
fessional journal and other literature for dis- 
tribution to your membership. Support the 
national bulletin, Journal of College Place- 
ment. 


5. Stimulate self-evaluations and_ self-in- 
ventories by placement offices (in your mem- 
bership of colleges and universities). 


6. Industry and business should promote 
research which will help colleges in determin- 
ing the success in various aspects of their 
products. This area of judging outcomes of 
an institution’s program needs the greatest 
attention. So far colleges and business have 
not planned together to their mutual advan- 
tage in this area. 


In general, I advocate that your society take 
further steps to promote its function and mis- 
sion by development of itself as a professional 
improvement agency. This can be done with- 
out formal evaluation or accrediting. 
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Most of the men in oil-finding, 
-producing and -manufacturing operations 
are fairly husky specimens. These activities 
are essentially masculine—they call for a 
man’s approach, a man’s way of thinking, 
a man’s sense of responsibility to the work 
in hand. 

And it’s this—a man’s job—that 
the oil industry offers young engineers. 


The industry needs men for its 
geological and geophysical studies of the 
earth’s subsurface, men to drill exploratory 
and development wells, men to make the 
intricate calculations on which oi! produc- 
tion is based, men for its refineries, men 
to staff its research laboratories. 


All these jobs offer the man who 
wants to do a man’s work the widest 
opportunity. Oil industry scientists and 
engineers are not only well paid; the work 
they do is useful, creative, completely 
satisfying to every man’s desire to follow 


his personal bent. 


HUMBLE - HUMBLE OIL & REFINING 


COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2180 e Houston 1, Texas 


THE HUMBLE COMPANY carries on exploration work in nine states—Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas . . . 
wells drilled by Humble total 1000-1100 annually . . . crude oil pro- 
duction averages more than 350,000 barrels daily . . . refining capacity 
of 280,000 barrels of oil daily is centered at Baytown, Texas . . . retail 
sales activities are confined to Texas and New Mexico. Humble is the 
leading Texas marketer . . . Humble Pipe Line Company operates 9,100 
miles of crude oil and product pipe lines in Texas and New Mexico and 
transports an average of about 750,000 barrels per day of crude oil and 
finished products. 
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Why College Graduates 
Should Consider Union Carbide 


There is rarely an ex-Carbide man loose on the market 
—and few outsiders ever break into any reasonably 
elevated Carbide position cold. It has been a strictly 
internal, up-from-the-ranks development. 


—From a leading business publication. 


Union Carbide is a leader in the fields of metals and alloys, 
batteries and carbons, rare and industrial gases, synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals, plastics, and synthetic textile fibers. The 
people of Union Carbide are pioneers in the development of 
atomic energy. for peacetime as well as for defense purposes. 


The history of Union Carbide in research and production is 
one of continuous growth. Since World War IL, UCC has doubled 
in size. The plants, offices, and warehouses of its various divi- 
sions and subsidiaries are located in all of the 48 states. in 
Canada, and overseas. 


This program of growth provides frequent openings for 
college-trained men and women in al! phases of Union Carbide’s 
operations-—in 


RESEARCH - ENGINEERING - PRODUCTION 
SALES - BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
We will be glad to send you information about opportunities 
with Union Carbide for your students. Please write to Indus- 


trial Relations Department, Room 927, 30 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17. N. Y. 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC Divisions and Subsidiaries include 
Bakelite Company * Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company * Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company * Kemet Company * Linde Air Products Company 
National Carbon Company + Oxweld Railroad Service Company * Pyrofax Gas Corporation 
United States Vanadium Company + Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCE GRADUATE 
IN INDUSTRY* 


DonaLp S. BripcMan, Personnel Relations Department 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
New York City 


After receiving his A.B. degree from Yale University, Mr. Bridgman taught in 


secondary schools. 


He then joined the Personnel Department of the Ohio Bell 


Telephone Company. From there he moved to the Personnel Relations Department 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Mr. Bridgman is a member of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils; Engineers 
Joint Council, Secretary of General Survey Committee; American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Educational Committee; American Society for Engineering Education, 
Chairman of Manpower Committee and the American Society for Engineering Educa- 


tion, Committee on Selection and Guidance. 


| presenting this topic, it seems appropri- 
ate, first, to give some evidence concerning 


the record of arts and science graduates in 
certain industrial organizations, and, second, 
to discuss in more general terms the ways in 
which such organizations, can use the prin- 
cipal assets of the arts and science graduate 
most effectively through proper selection and 
development. The discussion will be confined 
to male graduates, since the evidence to be 
presented involves comparisons between rec- 
ords of arts and science graduates and those 
of other curricula, and the number of women 
graduates in engineering or business admin- 
istration is altogether too small to permit any 
such comparison. 

Since there was no opportunity to explore 
any evidence which might be available from 
other industries, that to be presented will be 
limited to two major parts of the Bell System, 
the Bell Telephone Companies and the West- 
ern Electric Company. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories will not be included, since its 


* A paper presented at the Southern College 
Placement Officers Conference, Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, November 29, 1951. 


staff personnel, except for a very limited 
number of men in accounting, public rela- 
tions and personnel relations, is made up ex- 
clusively of engineers and scientists, many 
of whom have advanced degrees in their spe- 
cial field. In the Western Electric Company, 
and to a lesser extent, in the Bell Telephone 
Companies, there are, of course, a large num- 
ber of positions which require engineering 
training, and some requiring training in spe- 
cial branches of business administration, but 
there are also large numbers where the char- 
acter and interests of the individual. as dis- 
tinguished from his specific training, is of 
primary importance, and the total number of 
arts and science graduates is great enough to 
permit quantitative comparisons. 

The Western Electric Company, the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell System, 
may be considered rather typical of the large 
manufacturing organization, although it is 
not responsible for the research and develop- 
ment underlying its product, since that is 
done by Bell Telephone Laboratories, and 
does not generally engage in competitive sell- 
ing. It does, of course, carry on much devel- 
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opment work in connection with its manu- 
facturing processes. Of the college graduates 
employed, a large majority, moreover, are 
found in its manufacturing and installation 
divisions, the activities of which are largely 
technical. 

In the Bell Telephone Companies, although 
very large construction and maintenance ac- 
tivities are carried on, two-thirds of the 
employees and somewhat over half of the 
college graduates are found in the depart- 
ments responsible for the actual giving of 
service, for contacts with the public, and for 
the accounting phases of the business. 

The distribution of the graduates by type 
of training is quite similar in these two or- 
ganizations. Arts and science degrees consti- 
tute about 35 per cent of all first degrees held 
in both of them. Engineering degrees con- 
stitute something over one-half of those found 
in the Western Electric Company and slightly 
less than half of those found in the operating 
companies. The remaining degrees are in 
business administration, with a very limited 
number in other fields. It is true that of the 
arts and science graduates, one-fifth of those 
in the Western Electric Company had majors 
in mathematics and physics, and one-ninth of 
those in the Telephone Companies had such 
majors. 

Even in the more technical departments of 
the Western Electric Company, 30° of all 
graduates have arts and science degrees, with 
the proportion rising to 50% in the Distrib- 
uting, Purchasing, Accounting and Executive 
Departments. The salary progress of the arts 
and science men, however, is somewhat 
below the average for all college graduates, 
since only 41‘ instead of the normal 50% 
of them are above the median for all grad- 
uates. Their poorest showing is for the men 
less than 10 years out of college, but for those 
25 years or more out of college the salary 
progress of the arts and science men almost 
exactly parallels that of all graduates. 

For the Bell Telephone Companies, some- 
what more detailed evidence is available be- 
cause of certain special studies recently made. 
In the Engineering Department, one-tenth of 
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all graduates have arts and science degrees 
and in the department responsible for con- 
struction and maintenance, one-fifth of the 
total have such degrees. In these depart- 
ments, moreover, the arts and science men are 
making slightly below average salary prog- 
ress. In other departments taken together, 
including the Executive and specialized staff 
departments, such as Public and Personnel 
Relations, about half of the graduates have 
arts and science degrees, with the remainder 
largely business administration graduates, 
except in the Executive and operating depart- 
ments, where there is a substantial number 
of engineering graduates. In these depart- 
ments, the salary progress of the arts and 
science men is up to and in some cases better 
than the average of all college graduates. In 
the operating companies as a whole, more- 
over, this progress is just about equal to that 
of all graduates. If instead of salary progress 
the proportion of administrative positions 
held is used as a criterion, the arts and sci- 
ence graduate once again is holding his pro- 
portionate share. 


In these companies, the greatest weakness 
of such graduates is their relatively high rate 
of turnover in the first few years of employ- 
ment. This was not apparent immediately after 
the war, when all graduates employed had an 
unusual degree of maturity and, with few 
exceptions, had shared in the common mili- 
tary experience, including in the case of many 
non-technical men, some participation in the 
technical phases of warfare. More recently, 
however, as a higher proportion of the men 
employed have come directly from college, 
the rate of loss for the arts and science men 
is about double that for the engineering grad- 
uates, with the graduates in business admin- 
istration holding an intermediate position. It 
should be mentioned that none of these rates 
are really high, but relatively that is the sit- 
uation. 


To sum up, although to a large extent it 
is essential for industrial organizations to se- 
cure men with professional training, and in 
the Bell System such training is mainly in 
engineering or science, it does employ a sub- 
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grow together in fields where a man has 
ample opportunity and room to carve out a 
satisfying life-time career. 

We offer you stability that is inherent in 
the business of manufacturing and distrib- 
uting a variety of goods, continually being 
broadened by the development of new 
products reaching new markets. 

You can enjoy the advantages that come 
from association with a company which is 
outstanding in reputation and prestige in 
its field. 

You can benefit from a training program 
that has proved its worth to a large number 
of young men during the past several years 
as we have expanded our operations. 

You can have the security to be found in 
an organization where men stay and grow 


with a growing company, where there are 
liberal life and health insurance plans, and 
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stantial proportion of arts and science grad- 
uates, and some of those are likely to be 
found in the technical phases of its work. The 
progress of such graduates, moreover, on the 
whole is comparable with that of graduates 
with more specialized training. The most 
severe weakness apparent is the lack of early 
stability in the arts and science graduate. 
Undoubtedly this stems in part from a less 
definite vocational goal, but other factors are 
a less satisfactory attitude toward the work 
situation and a question in the minds of some 
such graduates whether an industry like ours 
is the right place for their talents. The rela- 
tively heavy loss of arts and science graduates 
also may in part explain the good progress 
of those who continue, since the less success- 
ful men are likely to leave. 


It is probable that, to some degree, this 
higher early loss rate in the telephone com- 
panies and the relatively poor salary progress 
of the young arts and science graduates in 
the Western Electric Company may be due 
to the employing organization rather than to 
the men themselves. Although in the main, 
both engineering and other graduates are 
employed through a careful recruiting and 
development program and are selected for 
their management and staff potential, this is 
less universally the case for the arts and 
science men than for those of more profes- 
sional training. To the extent that more of 
the arts men are employed for immediate 
jobs without as careful a selection process, 
equally good results can hardly be expected. 
It is our impression that this difference may 
he characteristic of other industries as well 
as ourselves. 

On the basis of our experience, then, what 
are the characteristics of the arts and science 
graduate, either strong or weak, which can 
best be utilized or overcome? 

In employing such men for the Bell System, 
we endeavor to avoid selecting those without 
reasonable ability to comprehend a quanti- 
tative problem and to arrive at a logical solu- 
tion for it. This ability does not involve 
knowledge of advanced mathematics. It does 
imply the capacity to grasp the principles of 
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elementary statistics, and some training in 
that direction would often be of great assist- 
ance. This would appear to be a tool of basic 
importance for any educated person in mod- 
ern life, and it would seem reasonable that 
every arts and science graduate should rec- 
ognize its value, and that every arts and sci- 
ence curriculum should insist on basic skill 
of this kind. Certainly, any citizen needs it, 
if only to do a respectable job in preparing 
his income tax. 

To the System Companies, also, the arts 
and science graduate will be far more useful 
if he has some knowledge of the scientific 
method and a reasonable understanding of 
the physical basis for our industrial civiliza- 
tion. Once again, it would not seem too much 
to ask that each arts and science graduate 
should have successfully completed a science 
course at the college level, including some 
laboratory work. 

On the more positive side, there are some 
elements not always found in the men with 
professional education which should be the 
natural result of the training and interest of 
the arts and science graduate. These things 
we should certainly demand of them. They 
would include, first of all, the ability to ex- 
press themselves effectively in writing and 
speech. His college work will have provided 
many opportunities to practice this art, and 
in selecting an arts and science curriculum, 
he has chosen as a principal vehicle the 
mediums of language and ideas rather than 
those of physical symbols. Next. we would 
look for awareness of the reaction and motives 
of other persons, and sensitivity to them. 
Here again, the engineer has indicated that 
his principal interest is in things and in the 
laws governing them rather than in people. 
Such a natural characteristic in the arts man 
should have been strengthened by courses in 
psychology and sociology, as well as those 
in that great literature which probes into in- 
dividual struggle. 


Another ability should be that to deal with 
the intangible elements in a problem, such as 
those involving human reactions to possible 
alternative solutions. Once again. the arts 
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For your graduates... 


A BRIGHT FUTURE 
WITH RCA 
WORLD LEADER IN ELECTRONICS 


RCA offers young engineers 
career opportunities in 
Fundamental and Applied 
Research, Development, 
Design and Manufacturing 


OPENINGS NOW FOR ENGINEERS 


With Bachelor or Advanced Degrees in 
EE, ME, IE, Physics, Chemistry or Ceramics 


RCA’s congratulations to placement officers 

in colleges and universities across the nation. 
Our sincerest compliments on the fine job 

you do in skillfully integrating college students 
with American industry. 


You can count once again on RCA for all 
the cooperation we know how to give. 


Radio Corporation of America 


College Relations Dept. 318C 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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and science graduate should be less inclined 
to be wholly governed by elements which can 
be calculated or measured. 

All of these characteristics should be closely 
related to the graduate’s capacity for leader- 
ship, and the arts and science man, through 
his greater opportunity to participate in extra- 
curricular activities, should generally have 
gained more experience in that field. 

A final advantage which he should have. 
should be a better understanding of economic 
and political trends, including some _his- 
torical perspective concerning the setting in 
which business operates. Perhaps the oppor- 
tunity to use this asset will not come imme- 
diately after graduation, but as the individual 
later assumes responsibility for policy, it 
should lead to wiser and firmer handling of 
problems involving the social as well as the 
economic role of business. 


For all college men upon graduation it is 
important that they should have had real 
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work experience and contact with all sorts of 
people. They should, too, have come up 
against the rough edges of mechanical work, 
and have developed some understanding of 
what it demands of the individual. On the 
whole, it appears that the engineering or busi- 
ness graduate is more likely to have sought 
such experience during his college course. 

The full development of these assets in the 
arts and science man imposes a severe task 
upon the faculties of such institutions and 
their counseling and placement officers. It is 
our conviction, however, that in a time of 
critical shortage of men with technical train- 
ing, there is much magnificent material in the 
arts and science colleges which can be made 
an immediate asset to industry and through 
it, to the nation. In the long run, too, the 
arts and science graduate should have a sub- 
stantial place in the industrial as well as in 
the commercial and financial phases of the 
American economy. 


office and sales opportunities. 


ORGANIZED 1851 


WWE, SERVE? is more than our motto: 


it represents the business philosophy that has guided the 
Massachusetts Mutual for over a century. Service to our 


thousands of policyholders is our primary concern. 


BUT the Massachusetts Mutual is more than a company with a philosophy: 
it is people — people like you working as part of a modern and dynamic 
organization. If you are interested in a career in which the value of your 


contribution will be recognized, write to us for complete information on home 


—Massachurel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PURPOSES OF THE INTERVIEW 


PauL W. Boynton, Supervisor of Employment, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


The Journal’s Editorial Policy Advisor has again been prevailed upon to give our 
readers the benefit of his wealth of experience in placement-recruitment work. 


The following is the first of two articles on the initial phase of the recruiting job. 
The second, “How to Conduct an Interview,” will appear in the May issue. 


= INTERVIEW is the first impact of the 
organization upon the applicant, who may 
become a future employee and who, whether 
or not employed, is a potential customer and 
a segment of the general public. On the im- 
pressions formed at that time depend future 
good will, whether a respect for the company 
and confidence in it is instilled, whether the 
applicant acquires a feeling of trust and faith 
in the employment man, which is the begin- 
ning of good relations and working morale. 


A good interview depends on planning. It 
does not develop accidentally. This does not 
mean a routine interview — on which there 
will be more later. It does mean that the in- 
terviewer is clear, before he talks to the 
applicant, as to what information he wants 
and what questions will help to bring out 
that information. In the beginning, he may 
find it helpful to jot down in writing a few 
questions, so that they will not be overlooked. 
He should not, however, read them aloud to 
the applicant as though conducting a formal 
questionnaire. Formal, routine questions will 
produce nothing but formal, routine answers. 

From the moment the applicant enters your 
office — and it must be stressed that the in- 
terview should be private— you begin to 
make observations. Within a few seconds — 
even before the applicant has started to speak 
— you have formed certain impressions. His 
posture, for instance, tells you something 
about his physical condition, his energy, his 
mental attitude. His appearance reveals at 
first glance such matters as ordinary cleanli- 


ness and neatness. Almost his first gesture 
will tell you something about his manners. 


As the interview progresses, before you 
are able to analyze his background and ex- 
perience and fitness for a particular job, you 
will find yourself automatically fitting him 
into a general category as a human being. 
Probably all men, regardless of their occupa- 
tions, can be divided into one of four groups: 


1. Men of unlimited possibilities, worthy of 
considerable development. 


2. Men who are doing splendid jobs but 
who have reached a definite limit. 


3. Men who are of good character but can 


only be considered as average. (Unfortu- 
nately, this is by far the largest group.) 


4. Men who are, for one reason or another, 
classed as undesirable. 


To put this another way, potential employ- 
ees may be considered as ten per cent execu- 
tive material, ten per cent unemployable, and 
eighty per cent run-of-the-mill people who 
prefer to have someone lead them. 


When a stranger walks into the office you 
usually make an estimate of his general ap- 
pearance, including health and other physical 
characteristics. The moment he begins to 
speak you start forming impressions of other 
things, not necessarily in any given order. 
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Within a few minutes you form a judgment 
as to his mental alertness or intelligence, that 
faculty which makes him grasp quickly what 
is being discussed and respond with some evi- 
dence of understanding, interpretation, and 
judgment. You also get a measure of his 
experience. 


Intelligence, knowledge, and experience 
show up in the literal things he says and does. 
By reading between the lines, you perceive 
his character, whether he is sincere, whether 
he would be faithful in little things, whether 
he will put his job interest ahead of his own 
interest, whether he has convictions and de- 
cisions, or whether he is just an opportunist. 
His performance, of course, cannot be meas- 
ured at the first interview, but only after he 
has demonstrated his ability. 


To summarize, from practical, everyday 
experience, even where no formal plan exists, 
one does size people up as to their physical 
equipment, their mental caliber, their in- 
tegrity, their personal characteristics, their 
knowledge, their experience, and their per- 
formance. When that is all done, one faces 
the problem of fitting them into the organiza- 
tion in one of the four categories first men- 
tioned. 


A warning is sounded here by Walter 
VanDyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 
in their book, “How to Interview”: 


“The first step.” they tell us, “is to dis- 
tinguish what can be learned from the inter- 
view from what cannot be obtained in this 
way ... (The interviewer) can form opinions 
on the appearance and manners of the pros- 
pect, his likableness, his attitude toward the 
organization’s kind of work, his outside in- 
terests and hobbies, his forcefulness, his 
brightness in conversation, and any disagree- 
able mannerisms. He cannot, however, tell 
how dependable, honest, persistent, or loyal 
a person is. Traits which do not actually 
function or enter specifically into the behav- 
ior of the interviewee during the interview 
cannot be judged with any accuracy.” 
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Qualities Revealed 


However, in the writer’s experience, there 
are certain qualities which do reveal them- 
selves: readiness to co-operate, willingness to 
accept responsibility, self-confidence without 
conceit, initiative accompanied by tact. 


In seeking the kind of man wanted to fill 
almost any type of position, take into ac- 
count the following characteristics that are 
basic: 


1. Character is, of course, the most vital 
quality to be desired. This includes not mere 
academic honesty and faithfulness, but innate 
loyalty in little things and enthusiastic in- 
terest in the job at hand. It also includes 
purpose behind actions; readiness to accept 
responsibility and carry it through; sponta- 
neous action in matters of co-operation. In 
a word, thoroughly dependable and generally 
with an optimistic, helpful attitude. This sort 
of person thinks outside of himself rather 
than about himself, although he is genuinely 
ambitious, and he is both artist and artisan. 
He has self-confidence without conceit. He 
has initiative and tact. He takes his work 
seriously without taking himself too seriously. 


2. Personality that in some way commands 
attention either by charm or manner or force 
of character or general poise and demeanor. 
A record of accomplishment without some- 
thing of a convincing personality is unfortu- 
nate, although personality without stability 
in purpose and industry is, of course, to be 
wholly avoided. Along with other desirable 
qualities, however, the man with some color 
in his personality has the advantage, yet 
guard against the man with a striking person- 
ality and nothing back of it. 


Similar as may be the goals of all interviews, 
each one must be planned with enough elas- 
ticity to take into account the applicant’s own 
individuality. To attempt to use the same 
formula for each interview is fatal. Some 
people talk fluently and easily; some are 
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Dow Offers the 54 Graduate 


The Dow Chemical Company is presently look- 
ing for sales trainees, men to represent Dow in 
the fast growing chemical industry. These 
men may be graduates in any field of study who 
have one year or more of college chemistry. 


Dow offers the sales trainee excellent oppor- 
tunity because of its rapid growth and its 
policy of promotion from within. Dow also 
offers the trainee security because of its excel- 
lent group insurance, pension and stock pur- 
chase plans. And in Dow the trainee will find 


BRIGHT 
FUTURE! 


Your science, engineering, liberal arts, 
and commerce graduates may 
begin a prosperous future 


as a DOW sales trainee. 


a friendly company with a highly developed 
spirit of cooperation among its workers. 
The trainee is fitted for the job with a compre- 
hensive training course which explains company 
organization, policy, finance, research, pro- 
duction, technical service and sales methods. 


For further information on the opportunities 
offered your °54 graduates in Dow’s sales 
training program, write to Dow’s Technical 
Employment Department today. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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tongue-tied; some answer a question directly, 
usually the elderly are too eager to talk and 
the young too reluctant. The method of elicit- 
ing information must be slanted for each 
individual need. 


Just as the doctor’s constant and patient 
observation never relaxes, so, while conduct- 
ing the interview — and you must control its 
course or it will get out of hand — you must 
be taking mental notes not only of the infor- 
mation that the applicant is voluntarily giving 
you but of the even more important informa- 
tion that he gives you involuntarily. 


His manner, for instance, tells you whether 
he is calm or nervous, whether he is confident 
or diffident, whether he is aggressive or shy 

-and it is not always as easy as it might 
appear to distinguish between the two, for 
shy people often adopt an aggressive manner 
in self-protection. 


His speech tells you something about his 
education and his background, whether he is 
articulate, whether he can express himself 
clearly and effectively. 


His response to your questions tells you 
whether he is co-operative or antagonistic; 
whether he is likable or unpleasant. 


And here another word of warning, again 
from Bingham and Moore. “The distinction 
between evidence and inference,” they point 
out, “cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


Be sure that you form your estimate of the 
applicant on what you see and not on what 
you expect to see. The employment man is a 
human being and the victim of prejudices. 
In spite of himself, he is apt — like most of 
his fellow men — to type people. It is a sim- 
ple. comfortable way of thinking. For in- 
stance: 


1. He has a receding chin. Therefore, he 
has a weak character. 


2. His eyes evade mine when he talks. 
Therefore, he is dishonest. 


3. He dresses carelessly. Therefore, he will 
handle his work carelessly. 
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4. He has a low forehead. Therefore, he is 
a lowbrow in his thinking. 


5. He is a blond. Therefore. he cannot 
stand tropical climates. 


6. He is short in stature. Therefore, he will 
find it difficult to impress taller people. 


7. His handwriting slants upward. There- 
fore, he is optimistic by nature. Or vice versa. 


8. He has thin, narrow lips. Therefore. he 
is selfish and avaricious. 


9. He has long, tapering fingers. There- 
fore, he is both idealistic and artistic by tem- 
perament. 


Employment men lose good potential ma- 
terial every day for more trivial reasons than 
these. They dislike people who chew gum, 
or girls who color their fingernails, or men 
whose socks hang down. They judge them 
by an analysis of their handwriting, or the 
number of letters in their names. All these 
things happen. All these things lose useful 
employees for an organization. The man who 
cannot overcome his prejudices and weigh 
applicants on their merits is in the wrong 
job because his diagnosis is wrong. It is 
based on the wrong premises. It is as though 
the doctor, in observing the patient. concluded 
that all red-haired people had tuberculosis 
and all those with brown eyes were heart 
cases. 


Company Requirements 


While he is studying the applicant. the in- 
terviewer must keep in mind the jigsaw that 
is his company. He must be trying to match 
this new piece into the requirements of the 
various departments and department heads. 
It is not enough to know the man is a sales- 
man; he must figure out whether he is a retail 
or wholesale salesman. Is the civil engineer 
better equipped for outdoor construction or 
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e OUR DECENTRALIZATION POLICY AND STEADY BUSINESS GROWTH 
PROVIDE .. . 


e PROMOTIONS ARE FROM WITHIN AND BASED ON .. . 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE GROUP 


. 
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150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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for drafting? Is the chemical engineer a good 
process engineer or would he do better as a 
research man? How about the stenographer? 
Would she suit the requirements of a certain 
department head as a secretary or would she 
be useful as a receptionist who combines her 
work with some typing? 


The American Management Association’s 
Manual of Employment Interviewing points 
out: 


“The interviewer is confronted not alone 
with the need to appraise the applicant as he 
is but also as he will be. The applicant must 
be projected, figuratively, into the working 
situation. Will he perform adequately on the 
job? Will he be interested in the work and 
satisfied with the working environment? Has 
he potentialities for growth, for assuming new 
duties and increased responsibilities before 
too long? The answers to these and similar 
questions must be determined if the applicant 
and the company are to profit from the inter- 
viewer's art.” 


Weighing Qualifications 


It is essential, too, that the applicant be 
weighed not only against the requirements of 
the job but against the qualifications of other 
applicants. It is in a correct appraisal of 
respective merits that an employment man 
shows keen observation and correct analysis. 
While the vast majority of the working force 
of industry is made up of the eighty per 
cent who may be called run-of-the-mill people. 
and there is a place in the industrial pattern 
for all levels of ability, it is still important to 
be able to weigh accurately the respective 
merits of two individuals in filling a particu- 
lar job. 


The interviewer will find that the applica- 
tion that has been filled out is of great assist- 
ance to him in his conduct of the interview. 
It not only helps him to orient his questions 
but it frequently indicates problems that he 
must solve for himself in his analysis of the 
interviewee. 
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For instance, the applicant is an experi- 
enced man who has held several jobs in a 
short period of time. Why has he done so 
much shifting about? Perhaps the reasons 
for this are perfectly valid. There are always 
cases of men who have run into bad luck. A 
couple of firms may have failed and he may 
have been out of work each time through no 
fault of his own. Or he may not yet have 
found himself; he may not be sure of his 
goal or what he wants to do. 


One way of checking this is to observe 
whether, in moving from job to job, he has 
followed the same line of work or whether 
he has tried different fields altogether. The 
latter indicates that he has no focused inter- 
est. Perhaps he is impatient of the rate of 
advancement and dashes off to a second job 
without giving the first one a fair trial. Per- 
haps he cannot get along with people. It is 
up to you to find out what the reason is. 


If the application does not make clear the 
nature of the applicant’s duties, bring this 
information out by questioning. Has all his 
experience been on the same level or does 
his record show an increase of duties and 
responsibility ? 


On the other hand, experience does not 
tell the whole story. A man whose experience 
has been inadequate or unsatisfactory on his 
previous job may have just the qualifications 
needed for your job. The man whose experi- 
ence proved satisfactory for the previous job 
may not prove satisfactory for yours. A great 
many concerns settle for anyone who can do 
a reasonably adequate job, and the experience 
you are considering may be of this nature. 
So the employment man who plays safe by 
selecting, from among several applicants, the 
one with the experience, solely on the basis 
of the experience, frequently chooses wrong. 


The application blank gives a summary of 
the extent of the man’s schooling but it does 
not necessarily give a key to the kind of 
grades he made, the field of his interests, the 
scope of his outside activities, the conditions 
under which he got his schooling. All these 
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There’s very little turnover among the engineers at the Harnischfeger 
Corporation. The reason is simple: the men who come to work here 
know they’re taking a job that’s right for them. They’re right for 
their jobs; they like their work; they stay. 


Putting the right engineer in the right spot is, we feel, our most 
important personnel task. So far, we’ve been fairly successful at it— 
our record of continuous growth since 1884 vouches for that. 


Here’s how we do it: 


e All engineer applicants are carefully screened as to their preferences, 


background, personality. 


e Engineers who pass screening are given a full battery of aptitude tests 
to determine what they’d be best at, what they’d be happiest doing, and 


whether they’d fit. 


e All Harnischfeger engineers take an intensive 18-month training pro- 
gram—with pay. By the time they start their regular work, they know 
their job, the company, its products and its markets perfectly. 


In short, they’re sure they’ve got the right job. 


Headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis. 9 plants in 5 
states, 18 district sales offices plus export offices. 
Established 1884. Over 4,000 employees 


Manufactures construction equipment: P & H 
power shovels, excavators, truck cranes, mining 
shovels, soil stabilizers 

Manufactures industrial products: P & H over- 
head cranes, electric hoists, welding equipment, 
truck and crawler cranes 


TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


Manufactures: prefabricated homes, diesel engines 


Wants engineers: electrical, mechanical, civil, min- 
ing, general and industrial . . . for: sales, design, 
and industrial engineering positions 


For full information, write Training Director, 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4400 W. National Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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want to write” 


“7 don’t want to sell” 
“7 want to work with people” 
“T want to use my art” 


want to travel” 


lor new answers to these old cries, 
college counselors will want the 
full report on MADEMOISELLE’s 
much-discussed Workshop. 
“Trouble Spots in Placing 
Liberal Arts Women Graduates,” 
where placement directors from over 
100 colleges buffeted panels of employers 
(and vice versa) from five of the 
“difficult” job fields—fields where 
there is a big demand for college women 
but for which college women express 


little interest or many reservations: 


... social work 
.. department store work 


Fields where the job market is tight 
but for which college women hunger 
with insatiable appetites: 

.. writing 

. commercial art 


... jobs with travel in them 


The full Workshop report costs 50c—send to 


Jobs and Futures 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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factors are of more significance than the bare 
listing of grammar school, high school, col- 
lege, and so forth. 


For instance, did he help work his way 
through school? Ordinarily, the man who 
has had to work his way through school, or 
at least a considerable part of it, is a better 
risk than one who has had to give no thought 
to his finances. .Occasionally one finds a man 
who, in the face of adequate means, chooses 
to make all or a large part of his own way. 
This man is perhaps more to be commended 
than those who are under the necessity of 
making their own way, although they will 
both arrive at the same place in the end con- 
cerning habits of thrift, economy, independ- 
ence and intellectual ingenuity. 


There are. of course, a great many more 
men working their way through school from 
necessity than from choice. At least a pros- 
pective employer hesitates to take any man 
who has never had any financial responsibil- 
ity, for usually the importance of this matter 
is not brought home to a person except under 
the stress of necessity. On the other hand, too 
much poverty often deprives a student of 
many opportunities which are a part of his 
education. 


Sometimes the physical burden becomes a 
mental burden. The man wanted is the one 
with enough financial burden to teach him 
some things and test him out, but not enough 
to depress his spirit or deprive him of a cer- 
tain amount of social influence. All this 
varies with the man — the better stuff he is 
made of the more refining he will take under 
difficulties. 


Ask the applicant what he liked best in 
school and what studies gave him the most 
difficulty. The answers must be weighed 
against the job you want him to fill. Obvi- 
ously, an accountant who had trouble with 
arithmetic would be a poor bet. On the other 
hand, you seldom find a salesman who is 
good at mathematics or detail work and, in 
his case, this is not necessarily a drawback. 
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A glance over the courses taken and extra- 
curricular activities is usually enlightening, 
but the interviewer must bear in mind that 
these things do not always indicate the way 
the man’s interests and talents are really 
pointing. He may have taken the course 
because someone suggested them to him; his 
extracurricular activities may not reveal his 
true interests. Further inquiry may reveal 
breadth of interests rather than concentration 
on scholarship. 


You will often find, for instance, that a 
man will prove to be an excellent salesman 
but that scholastically he stood in the middle 
or even the lower half of his class. His in- 
terests were primarily in salesmanship and 
not in scholarship. 


Usually a man’s hobbies will tell you as 
much about him as the career he has selected. 
The career may be due to any number of 
pressures, while the hobbies represent his 
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true inclination. Often, in the case of the 
beginner, a competent employment man is 
able, after balancing the application record 
against the questions and information brought 
out during the interview, to help orient him 
in his right field and tell him things about 
himself which he never knew. Not only does 
he function as an employment man, he must 
also be prepared to accept the responsibilities 
of a vocational counselor. 


What does the application reveal in regard 
to the applicant’s health? Invariably, health 
is given as good. But watch out for physical 
defects or serious illness. How will the de- 
fects affect the man’s job? A truck driver, 
for instance, must have nearly perfect eye- 
sight. If he has defective vision, which can- 
not be corrected by glasses, he is not suitable 
for the job. The man who is physically frail 
cannot be given a job which requires physical 
stamina. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
COLLEGE MEN IN TEXTILE SALES 


with one of the nation’s largest textile companies 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., whose last year's 
sales volume exceeded $288,000,000, is currently seeking out-'\\)!\))\(("% 
standing young college men who want to sell. These men will 
start as trainees in the company’s very highly regarded sales 
training program. 
No technical education is required to qualify for the textile 
sales training program—but candidates must possess the drive, 
determination, ability, and emotional stamina vital for success 
in a highly competitive market. Those who do qualify can 
plan on an excellent future—in terms of rapid advancement 
and high-level income. The fact that many of the company’s 
principal executives started with UM&M as sales trainees is 
strong evidence of the opportunities available throuyth the 
sales training program. 
The training program, usually of 9 to 15 months’ duration, 
includes a succession of job assignments in the company’s 
sales, merchandising, and executive offices in New York City. 
Eventual relocation to other principal cities in the United 
States, or travel, may be required. 

To arrange for interviews, or for further information, write: 

Personnel Manager 


College 


Placement 
UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 


Directors 


The selling and merchandising subsidiaries of UM&M for which trainees are sought: Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co. (Cohama and Ameritex fabrics and Comark plastics), Seneca Textile Division 
(Roomaker fabrics), United Merchants Sales Division, and United International Corporation. 
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Most important, however, and most difficult 
to detect, are evidences of nervous and emo- 
tional instability. Watch for them, because 
the neurotic employee is one of the most dis- 
ruptive forces in an organization. It is up to 
the employment man to learn to recognize the 
evidences of instability during the interview. 


Is the applicant married, single, or wid- 
owed? For most jobs this may be a matter 
of no importance. Suppose, however, you 
want a man who will be on the road most of 
the time. You notice from the application 
that he is a widower with three children. 
“What.” you ask him, “will be done with 
your children while you are out of town?” 
Or if he is married, you may inquire as to 
whether his wife will object to his frequent 
absences from home. It is amazing how often 
the applicant has not thought of that factor. 


As someone has said, “Never underestimate 
the power of a woman.” Do not hesitate to 
learn something about the home life of an 
applicant. Solely by her attitude a woman 
can make or break a man’s career. It is al- 
ways wise, in considering an applicant for a 
responsible position or in promoting an em- 
ployee to a position of great trust, to take 
into account the attitude of the distaff side of 
the family and to survey the home environ- 
ment. 


In the final analysis, it is the over-all pic- 
ture of the company policies that determines 
the stability of the personnel but, when we 
come to break down the reasons for excessive 
turnover, we discover too often that the error 
lies with the initial interview. Someone blun- 
dered. Perhaps the employment man failed to 
get a clear picture of the applicant and his 
desires, potentialities, and ambitions. Per- 
haps he failed to give a clear picture of the 
company, its methods, rate of pay, future 
possibilities, work conditions. Perhaps he 
promised too much. 


The employment manager is not in a posi- 
tion to tell the applicant what his future is 
to be. In the first place, he is not a crystal- 
gazer. He does not know what any given 
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man’s future will be. The applicant may be 
more or less capable than he thought. Man- 
agement may think one thing today about a 
department and something else tomorrow. 
The future goes up in smoke. 


By and large, however, a man gets about 
what he is equipped for. You cannot promise 
a man that in five years he will double his 
salary. You do not know whether he will or 
not. If you set the future too high, he will 
be disappointed. Even if he gets all you 
promised, its value will be diminished because 
he expected it all the time. On the other hand 
if you point out the disagreeable features of 
the job, the new employee will be prepared 
and will discount them when they arise. Once 
more, we must stress the warning — Never 
sell a man a job. If you do, sooner or later 
you will have to resell him and keep him 


sold. 


Preventing Turnover 


One method of preventing turnover is to 
ascertain as far as possible, before the man 
is hired, whether this is the work and the 
company and the conditions he really wants. 
If you feel there is a doubt in his mind, sug- 
gest that he look elsewhere before deciding. 
Tell him something like this: “Remember that 
you are the one who gains or loses the most 
in the long run. The company is set up to 
take losses, but you and I are not geared to 
recover the lost years.” 


Frank S. Endicott, director of placement 
at Northwestern University, recently con- 
ducted a survey of 127 well-known business 
and industrial concerns. Twenty-one com- 
panies offered the following reasons for per- 
sonnel turnover that ranged from fifteen to 
fifty per cent: 


1. Leave for positions more in keeping with 
training and personal desires. 


2. Object to traveling. 


w 


. Desire to move to other areas. 
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Fivery college graduate asks himself: 
“Will I find the job that is made for me? 
Will I get the start I’ve been hoping for?” 
Even as he reflects on his four years of 
study, he realizes that the larger opportu- 
nities will go to the man with education 
... plus training. 

A wise observation. And the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society offers to such men 
three stairways that lead to positions of re- 
sponsibility, as well as to assured places of 
prestige among their fellow men. 

Yes, the Equitable’s three career training 
courses are designed—like stairways—for 
men on their way up 


e@ THE ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING COURSE— 
for the man with a talent for management. 
Here the office management trainee starts 
out in an administrative field office. When 
he successfully completes a 10-month work- 
and-study course, he is placed in a regular 
position in a branch office or in an Home 
Office operating department. Thereafter, ad- 
vancement opportunities open to him as he 
acquires new knowledge and skills through 
experience. 


e THE ACTUARIAL TRAINING PROGRAM—for 
the young man with a mathematical turn 
of mind. It takes longer, but the rewards 
are great. The student is assigned duties in 


AN 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
TRAINEE 
IS 


man on 


his way up” 


the Home Office Actuary’s Department and, 
in addition, is expected to study for the ex- 
aminations of the Society of Actuaries—a 
course of study which will take about five 
years. When he passes the examinations he 
becomes a Fellow of the Scciety of Actuaries 
and is prepared for a position of com- 
mensurate responsibility. 


e THE SALES AND LIFE UNDERWRITING 
Course—The young man with the person- 
ality and the flair for selling will find his 
niche in this program. The Equitable sales 
trainee has the advantage of studying in one 
of the most up-to-date and comprehensive 
study programs in the life insurance indus- 
try. He gains a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals of insurance, the various types 
of policies and their uses, the formulation of 
plans and programs, and the most effective 
technique in selling life insurance. 

Having acquired the basic knowledge, he 
is guided along the path taken by many a 
career agent before him, learning the spe- 
cialized skills of the truly professional life 
underwriter. When he has passed the stu- 
dent stage the monetary rewards have no 
ceiling—he can write his own ticket! And, 
that’s not all—if he desires executive respon- 
sibilities and has proved his ability along 
these lines, he can look forward to stepping 
into a sales management position. 


For detailed information, write to 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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4. Dissastisfaction with job. 


5. Dissatisfaction with pay. 


6. More tempting offers from other com- 


panies. 


7. Not willing to build for the future. 


8. Wrong selections of field work. Not in- 
terested in the job. 


9. Impatient as to progress. Must earn 


more money. 


10. Some other company needs help badly 
and pays salaries which are out of line. 


11. “We do not find twenty-five per cent 
alarmingly high.” 


12. Not suited to our type of selling. 
(From a company with a forty per cent turn- 
over.) 


13. Several left to 
themselves. 


vo into business for 


As a 


counterbalance, twenty companies, 
with a turnover of five per cent or less, ac- 
counted for their success in reducing turnover. 


The reasons follow: 


. Better administrative procedures. 


2. Showing greater interest in them as hu- 
man beings. 


. Keeping abreast or ahead of the field 
in our personnel policies. 


4. Maintaining retirement system, job anal- 
ysis and evaluation, promotional possibilities, 
systematic salary program. 


5. Advising them to investigate all open- 
ings elsewhere before accepting our offer. 
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6. Being honest, frank, and sincere in our 
dealings with applicants. 


7. Ascertain why he wants the type of work 
for which he is being considered. 


8. Evaluate each applicant carefully, mak- 
ing sure that he has a good chance to be suc- 
cessful. 


9. More specifically organized training pro- 
gram. 


10. Applicant has four or five interviews 
with company supervisors and is given two 
weeks to think the matter over. 


11. period of orientation before final 
assignment, with various job assignments to 
determine abilities and interests. 


12. We are constantly endeavoring to in- 
crease opportunities for personnel growth and 
development for each individual. 


13. A foliow-up to keep informed of inter- 
ests, qualifications. and capacity for advance- 
ment. 


14. Improved indoctrination procedure. 


15. More rapid advancement in promotion 
and salary. 


16. It all depends on selection. 


“It seems clear.” Mr. Endicott comments, 
“that a high rate of turnover is mainly the 
result of poor selection combined in some 
cases with lack of a definite training program, 
counseling service and a salary schedule 
which meets that of competing companies. It 
will be noted that most of the reasons for a 
high turnover relate to matters which can 
largely be determined before the graduate 
is employed. It will also be noted that low 
turnover seems to result from the application 
of well-known techniques of selection and 
training.” 
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Ground Floor Opportunities In 


TRANSISTORS 


A New Art... 


oe From the Philco research and engineering laboratories comes dramatic news of 
two of the most significant advancements recently made in the field of electronics: 


1. Development of the “Surface Barrier” transistor—a new type 
transistor which outperforms alli transistors currently in use. 


(Announced at joint meeting of Franklin Institute and 
Philadelphia Section of IRE in December) 


Attainment of useful transistor action with a new material— 
Silicon; thus widening the field of transistor application. 


(Announced at January meeting of Washington Section 
of IRE) 


Impact on Electronics Industry . . . 


%& = Transistors will replace tubes in many applications and will have a major effect 
on design and packaging of existing electronic equipment. 


* Philco’s discoveries open up new realms for transistor application in military 
and civilian equipment, thus extending the frontiers of electronics. 


Opportunities for Young Engineering Graduates . . 


* Selected personnel added to Philco’s research and engineering staff will have 
ample opportunity to work side by side with the young, aggressive group of 


scientists and engineers responsible for these and many more major contributions 
to the art. 


The knowledge and experience of those pioneering in this important new field 
is passed on to the newcomer by means of a planned program of specific work 
assignments, augmented by frequent seminars and symposia. 


For additional information on these and other opportunities, qualified engi- 
neering graduates are invited to contact 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Engineering Personnel Office Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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The Second Most 
Important Thing 
In His Life... 


The most important process he will ever 
undertake is the formation of his own 
family. That, more than anything else, 
will probably determine his goals and his 
happiness. Second only to his family in 
its importance to him is his career--what 
he does and where he does it. More than 
15,000 alert, aggressive Americans have 
chosen to make the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company the second most 
important thing in their lives, and we 
think you should know some of the reasons. 


In only a little more than twenty years, 
the number of our employees has climbed 
2200 per cent, sales are up 3000 per cent, 
the value of our common stock is up 3000 
per cent, and the amount paid annually to 
employees is up 4000 per cent. We started 
out to make a simple type of sandpaper 

. now our highly developed coated 
abrasives are just a part of the business. 


We’re turning out hundreds of other varied 
products for home and industry —from 
cellophane tape to lithograph plates! In 
fact, we’ve even got a couple of things 
that are so unique we haven’t found a 
way to use them yet! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 


Is it time for us to settle down? Not 
on your life! We're still looking for new 
business fields worth entering. We always 
will be. 


The young people who choose to make their 
careers with 3M-—-whether in research, 
sales or staff management divisions—know 
that they enjoy unusual freedom to dis- 
cuss, to experiment, to suggest and to 
grow. That’s why capable young people 
with ambition look to 3M for opportunity 
... the opportunity to get in on the ground 
floor that gets bigger every day. . 


co. 


St. Paul 6, Minn., makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” 
Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheeting, “Safety-Walk"” Non-Slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. 
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THE KIND OF MAN WANTED * 


J. L. Manager-Employee Relations, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mr. Michaelson holds a B.A. degree in physics from Northwestern Missouri State 
Teachers College (1928). After graduation he joined the General Engineering Labora- 
tory at General Electric to work in the fields of color, light, and related subjects. 
In 1947 he was ty See administrative assistant to the manager of the Laboratory, 
and since 1952 he has held the position of Manager—Employee Relations. At present, 
he is also Consultant in the Laboratory. He is a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the New York State Society of Professional Engineers, and 
the American Society for Engineering Education. 


iy MIGHT BE WELL to review the general 
qualities which we look for in the young 
technical graduate. These might be stated 
broadly as character, ability, and personality. 
Character has been mentioned first as we 
consider it to be most important. There are 
many different interpretations of character, 
but what is meant here is that attribute which 
makes a man’s word his bond and gives him 
strong determination to serve his profession 
and discharge his duties of citizenship with 
unselfishness. As for the second major qual- 
ity, that of ability, we are not generally in- 
terested in any single kind of technical ability 
such as mathematical analysis, engineering 
analysis, etc. We have, for instance, no quota 
of mechanical engineers to electrical engi- 
neers. We would just as soon employ a me- 
chanical as an electrical engineer or a physi- 
cist. We are not much concerned in whether 
he has taken an advanced course in mathe- 
matics, thermodynamics, or fluid dynamics. 


However, we are keenly interested in how 
he has done in a variety of technical fields. 
Since neither the young technical graduate 
nor his employer can forecast the technical 
nature of his future assignments, versatility 
becomes very important. Performance in the 
technical areas of his immediate interest is 
usually a strong indicator of his general tech- 
nical possibilities. His proficiency in other 


“s Extracted from “The Physicist’s Role”, General 
Electric Educational Service News, March, 1953. 
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fields is likely to come following the devel- 
opment of interest in these fields. 


Likewise, we do not expect to be able to 
hire experts right out of college as it is an im- 
possible task for our colleges and universities 
to teach the broad knowledge of necessary 
fundamentals and also make experts in the 
short four or five years that the student 
spends in school. Becoming an expert is a 
job to be accomplished after this period. 

The third primary quality, personality, is 
too often misunderstood or over-rated. This 
is the window through which we try to see 
inside the nan, but what we want to see and 
evaluate is his ability, character, and effec- 
tiveness of presentation. We have no interest 
in the “smooth operator.” The man we want 
must have true character and ability. We are 
interested in whether the technical graduate 
has met his obligations to date, has taken ad- 
vantage of his opportunities, and has devel- 
oped his concept of moral and ethical con- 
duct. Has he learned to think logically? Does 
he appreciate the other person’s point of 
view? Does he have a strong urge to accom- 
plish worthwhile things? Is he alert? Is he 
of sound character? Does he have a desire 
to expand his knowledge? Is he creative? Is 
he willing to work hard? Is he a little bit 
humble toward the world? Is he flexible 
enough to be adaptable in any situation? 
These are the kinds of questions which run 
through our minds in selecting technical grad- 
uates to come with our Company. 
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OFFERS YOUR GRADUATES 


the ENGINEERING of TOMORROW! 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, pioneer in the 
technique of developing atomic energy for tomorrow’s industrial and 
defense needs, offers a challenging opportunity to the young engineer. 
Vitro is the oldest company in existence with continuous atomic energy 
experience, and has worked in this field for eleven consecutive years, 
beginning with the design of the gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge. 


VITRO is one of the country’s larger engineering organiza- 
tions, with a staff of nearly 1,800 in its offices, laboratories, and field 
locations. Vitro’s business is engineering, research and development, with 
emphasis on the design of technical facilities and the development of 
equipment to solve special problems. 


A measure of Vitro’s experience and the range of its 
technical skills is illustrated by its successful engineering of close to a 
billion dollars worth of plant facilities and equipment systems of a widely 
varying nature. 


NO YOUNG ENGINEEER EVER HAD A GREATER CHALLENGE 


. in the interesting field of Atomic Energy 


. in every branch of our National Defense 


. in the newest phases of American Industry 


TRULY, he faces the Engineering of Tomorrow! 


For further information regarding the placement of 
your students, please write to Personnel Department. 


VITRO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
1954 


A Survey of 216 Well-known Business 
and Industrial Concerns 


Frank S. Enpicort, Director of Placement 


Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


5 pee Is THE eighth annual survey of policy 
and practice in the employment of col- 
lege and university graduates in Business 
and Industry. The 216 concerns from which 
reports were received are representative of 
companies which actively seek college and 
university graduates. In most cases they 
regularly send representatives to selected 
campuses and maintain close co-operative re- 
lationships with placement directors. 


Survey forms were filled out and returned 
during the period from November 3 to De- 
cember 3. 1953. There was a truce in Korea. 
Some Federal expenditures were being cut by 
the new administration in Washington. Mar- 
ket trends were being carefully watched for 
evidence of a continued downward movement. 
The number of graduating seniors who had 
not yet completed their military service re- 
mained at about 75 per cent. Veterans of the 
Korean conflict were beginning to return for 


civilian employment, but not in sufficiently 
large numbers to meet the demand in most 


fields. 


The author is well aware of the amount of 
time and effort required to supply the infor- 
mation upon which this report is based. The 
co-operation of personnel executives in mak- 
ing this project possible is greatly appreci- 
ated. Great care has been taken not to iden- 
tify these companies in any way. It is our 
hope that the findings will prove to be help- 
ful. 


Responding business and industrial con- 
cerns can be classified as large and medium- 
sized companies. Last year the number of 
graduates employed ranged from two or three 
to as many as 1125. The average for the 216 
companies was 53 men and five women. The 
number employing 50 or more graduates 
(men) last year was 54. 


» 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LiFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Sources of Data 


The reporting companies represent a variety of business inter- 
ests, as follows: 


Light Manufacturing . 


Food Manufacturing and Processing 25 
Machinery and Heavy Equipment .....__. 21 
Banking, Insurance and Investment |... . 19 
Drugs. Chemicals and Medical — 16 
Oil 10 
Retail Store — Mail Order 3 10 
Steel and Other Metals Bs 10 
Public Accounting 
Utilities 9 
Paper 8 
Carriers 7 
Automobiles and Aircraft 6 
Textiles —- Apparels —- Shoes 6 
Building Materials 5 
Tires and Rubber 5) 
All Others 0 


Total 


PETROLEUM 


*PRODUCTION 
“REFINING 

*TRANSPORTATION 
"MARKETING 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— 
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The Employment of Inexperienced College Men During the Past Year and 
for Next Year as Reported by 190 Companies 


Past Year Next Year 
Engineering No. Companies No. Men No. Companies No. Men 
Kind not stated 
Mechanical 
Industrial 
Electrical 
Chemical 
Civil 
Architectural 
Metallurgical 
Other 


Total Engineering 


Non-Engineering 


Accounting 

Advertising . 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Finance 
General Business Trainees 
Insurance 


Law 


Marketing 
Market Research 
Merchandising 


Office Management 
Personnel 

Physics 
Production Management 
Sales 

Statistics 
Time and Motion Study 
Other Fields 


Total Non-Engineering 7183 


Total — Engineering, Chemistry and Physics — up 8.8% for next year 
Total — All Other Fields — up 1.0% for next year 


Grand Total — up 4.4% for next year 
57 


—— 
98 1249 95 1183 
59 585 59 590 
19 247 16 190 
35 152 37 155 
66 1784 65, 1991 
26 132 25 98 
43 520 29 440 
12,063 
; 
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The Employment of Inexperienced College Women During the Past Year and 
for Next Year as Reported by 63 Companies 


Past Year Next Year 
Field No. Companies No. Women No. Companies No. Women 
Engineering 36 
Accounting 
Advertising 


Chemistry 


— 


Economics 
Finance 

General Business Trainees 
Insurance 
Marketing 

Market Research 
Merchandising 
Office Management 
Personnel 

Physics 

Sales 

Secretarial 
Statistics 

Other Fields 


Om 


Total 


Colleges Contacted as Reported by 197 Companies 


Employment Contacts Will Contact Will Contact Will Contact 
Last Y ear More Schools Fewer Schools Same Number 


No. Companies No. Schools Next Year Next Year Next Year 


5 or less 
6 to 
to 
21 to 
51 to 
76 to 
Over 100 


M4 86 = 59 
2 2 1 1 
| 2 36 20 aes 
12 213 234 
3 5 3 
3 6 1 
3 20 36 ae 
l l 2 
12 23 15 
7 18 12 
2 6 4 ae 
| 33 265 286 
15 132 109 
1017 956 
24 12 2 10 . 
37 9 20 
46 4 5 27 4 
50 18 18 
15 6 2 7 ise 
9 l 7 
16 2 4 10 : 

197 62 36 99 
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Our *1-million-a-week expansion program 
may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A LIFETIME CAREER 


P.E. offers career opportunities in many fields. 


P.E. maintains a fully-equipped country club for 
employees and their families. 


To keep ahead of the tremendous 
expansion in Delaware Valley, U.S.A., 
we are investing an average of over 

$1 million a week in increased 
generating and distributing facilities. 


Engineering graduates of character 
and promise, interested in public 
utility work, are invited to march with 
us into this greater future. In so doing 
they will join more than 8,200 men 
and women representing every skill 

in the operation of one of the 

nation’s largest utilities. 


Philadelphia Electric is famed as a 
good place to work, with an 
enlightened viewpoint on matters 
relating to sick benefits, insurance, 

job training, and pensions. A third of 
all P.E. employees have been with the 
Company more than 25 years; half 

of them for more then ten years. 


Philadelphia 
Electric 
Company 


GEORGE L. HARVEY, JR., Director, 
Employment Division, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Starting Salaries for College Men as Reported by 210 Companies 


Number $225 $226 $251 $276 $301 $326 $351 $376 Average 
Companies or to to to to to to to Starting 
Field Reporting Less $250 $275 $300 $325 $350 $375 $400 Salary 
Engineering 155 0 1 2 9 24 65 42 12 $345 
Accounting 130 3 1 5 38 47 25 11 0 $315 
Sales 113 l 6 8 26 40 24 7 1 $314 
General Business 

Trainees 124 2 2 15 30 4“ 24 7 0 $310 
Other Fields 60 0 1 4 10 17 17 7 4 $328 


Average Starting Salary All Fields $323 


How Present Starting Salaries Compare with the Figures for June 1953 


No. Companies Same as Higher Than Average Percent 


Field Reporting June 1953 June 1953 Increase 
Engineering ; 151 79 72 7.3% 
Accounting 126 79 47 6.1% 
Sales : h 108 66 42 6.8% 
General Business Trainees 118 78 40 6.5% 
Other Fields 59 33 26 5.4% 


Although only 63 companies reported that were asked to name the positions for which 
they are actively recruiting beginning college college women are employed and to state the 
women, 102 indicated that they had job starting salary. Here is a summary of the 
classifications for women graduates. They _ results: 


Positions listed Number of Average 


by 10 or more companies companies reporting starting salary 


Secretary 38 $247 
Stenographer ll $236 
Chemist, Leboratory Technician, Research Analyst 30 $310 
Statistics and Mathematics AE 11 $251 
Home Economics 11 $276 
General Clerical oe 10 $217 


The Need for Technical Men This Year 
as Compared with Last Year's Hirings 


Need more Need fewer Need same 
tech. men tech. men number tech. 
next year next year men next year 

Hired 25 or more tech. men last year... . 19 14 6 
Hired less than 25 tech. men last year 47 17 


22 
Totals for technical men 66 36 
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How the Timken Company’s 
training program can 
help your engineering and 
metallurgy graduates 


ECAUSE no two college graduates 
are alike, the Timken Company 
does not have a stereotyped training 
program. Instead, it fits the training to 
the man—right on the job. 


A college graduate being trained in 
manufacturing and supervisory work 
starts by getting practical experience 
in manufacturing processes: green ma- 
chining work, heat treating, grinding, 
inspection and maintenance. Next, 
he spends three months in each of six 
grinding departments as an assistant 
foreman. He attends lectures on tech- 
nical subjects like metallurgy, engi- 
neering, time study and quality control 
—and onstaff subjects suchas personnel, 
accounting, sales, production require- 
ments and labor relations. 


Training plans for graduates special- 
izing in other fields follow the same 
general pattern, combining practical 
experience with lectures. The length of 
the training period depends on the 
trainee’s adaptability and the company’s 
requirements at the time. 


The Timken Company has trained 
many college graduates who today 


occupy important positions in the com- 
pany. The value of the Timken Com- 
pany’s training and the opportunity for 
advancement can best be proved by this 
fact: 100% of the men in executive and 
supervisory positions—including the 
president of the company—have come 
up through the ranks. 


If your graduates want to do impor- 
tant work in an important industry, if 
they want a career that will give them 
the greatest possible degree of security 
and satisfaction, if they want a position 
where no limits are placed on ambition 
and progress, tell them about The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. 

For more information on The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, its training 
program and the 
employment possi- 
bilities for your 
graduates, write for 
your free copy of 
the booklet, ‘This 
is Timken”. The 
Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, 

Department JC, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS ¢ ALLOY STEEL & SEAMLESS TUBING ¢ REMOVABLE ROCK BITS 
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The Need for Non-Technical Men This Year 
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as Compared with Last Year's Hirings 


Need more Need fewer Need same 
non-tech,. men non-tech.men number non-tech. 
next year next year men next year 
Hired 25 or more non-tech. men last year 19 24 13 
Hired less than 25 non-tech. men last year 35 16 24 
Totals for non-technical men 54 70 37 


Respondents were asked to indicate what percentage of their needs for college gradu- 


Percentage of needs 
met last year 


ates were met last year. The results follow: 


Number of Companies Reporting Percentages 


General Business 


Engineering Accounting Sales Training 
0 to 25% “ts 25 11 19 9 


Total companies ......... 140 


Average percentage of needs met last year 


Trends 


Last year’s report revealed a possible “lev- 
eling-off”’ in the demand for non-technical 
men by 1954. This report seems to confirm 
the prediction since the increase in demand 
over the previous year is only one per cent. 
Also, it is interesting to note that the increase 
in demand for technical men is only 8.8 per 
cent compared with 25 per cent a year ago. 
It seems likely that further “leveling” will 
occur as veterans without experience return 
in larger numbers. 


Starting salaries continue to rise. Com- 
pared with salaries as reported a year ago, 
the increases are as follows: Engineers, up 
6.2 per cent; Accounting, up 6.1 per cent; 
Sales, up 4.3 per cent; General Businecs 
Training, up 6.2 per cent. Since 1948 the 
average in all fields has increased 37 per cent. 


62 


109 99 102 
78% 70% 19% 


It appears that the number of schools to 
be visited next year will increase. About 31 
per cent of the responding companies plan to 
visit more schools next year. This compares 
with 40 per cent a year ago. 


Concluding Statement 


It is hoped that the information contained 
in this report will be helpful to personnel ex- 
ecutives and to placement directors. The list 
of suggestions for the improvement of place- 
ment services is especially helpful, although 
not all of them may be practical or possible 
in certain institutions. 

Again it is important to express apprecia- 
tion for the interest and co-operation of the 
personnel executives who fill out the some- 
what detailed inquiry forms and give frank 
replies to questions which are not always 
easy to answer. 
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IN THE EYE OF 


THE BEHOLDER 


It has been said “‘the color of 
eye of the beholder.’’ Art—whether of color, form 
harmony—can only be appreciated b 
who know and understand its underlying p 
together with both the potentialities and 
of its particular form. In education as in art, and 


consistent with each course of study, Temple 


awakens in the student an appreciation for and 
understanding of those cult aspects 
contribute so much tb a 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22 


A copy of ‘““‘They Went to Temple University” by 
Robert L. Johnson will be mailed gladly upon request. 
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A FLEXIBLE 
ENGINEERING 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE TO 
INDUSTRY 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA cnicaco 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 
RECEIVED AS AN UNDERGRADUATE 


Lityan B. BrapsHaw, Placement Director 


College of Engineering, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


After receiving her A.B. degree in English from Ohio State University, Lilyan 
Bradshaw was adopted by the College of Engineering where she attained the position 
of Assistant to the Dean. In 1944 she assumed the additional duties of Placement 


Director. 


Miss Bradshaw holds active membership in the Midwest College Placement Asso- 
ciation, the American Society for Engineering Education and Texnikoi, an engineering 


activities honorary fraternity. 


_ ANYONE who has ever made a study 
evaluating opinions or impressions of 
human beings there finally comes that fate- 
ful moment when he stares vacantly at a pile 
of statistics, that has been so painstakingly 
assembled, and asks himself, “Now that I’ve 
got it, what have 1?” Facts and figures are 
interesting enough in themselves but out of 
them must flow an analysis of information 
if they are to serve a purpose. 


To begin with I hope I am not assuming 
too much in stating that no one who ever 
attended college escaped the effects of coun- 
seling in some form. As we grow older much 
of the textbook matérial we worked so hard 
over as students fades into a limbo of the 
forgotten past (those professors who wrote 
the texts will please forgive me) while the 
wise counsel and helpful advice we gleaned 
from kindly instructors along the way re- 
main forever with us. 


Student guidance and counseling are an 
irrefutable part of teaching. Whether a pro- 
fessor limits his contacts to the classroom or 
invites his students to his office for personal 


* Reprinted from The Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation, June, 1953. 
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interviews he is serving as an advisor. The 
poet has said “There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” If ever there is a time in a human’s 
life when he needs direction it is during the 
flood crest of youth, for it is then that his 
physical energy, mental keenness and ac- 
quisitive nature all assert themselves. Teem- 
ing as he is with these vital factors and eager 
as he is to employ them to his ultimate ad- 
vantage, he recognizes the need of leaning 
on the counsel and wisdom of those more 
mature. It is for this reason that counseling 
received as undergraduates in our colleges is 
of the utmost importance and not something 
to be viewed as extra-curricular and insig- 
nificant. 


This paper of course is concerned exclu- 
sively with engineers and a critical evaluation 
of the kind of counseling they have received 
as undergraduates in our universities. Be- 
cause | have learned by association that en- 
gineering alumni of five minutes or fifty 
years are always most willing to look back 
on their college days and give forth quite 
freely with advice, 1 decided to contact a 
nationally representative group of universi- 
ties and ask for the co-operation of the deans 
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in soliciting their alumni for answers to a 
rather brief questionnaire. The schools se- 
lected extended from the east to the west 
coast and from Canada to the deep south. 
Out of 31 schools thus approached only five 
refused to participate and in most cases for 
understandable reasons. One other regret- 
fully admitted it never had had any form of 
counseling hence could anticipate the una- 
nimity of negative replies our solicitation 
would receive. 

Each school was asked to select fifty alumni 
from the past ten years and send the ques- 
tionnaire to them. From a total of 25 uni- 
versities participating, 579 replies were re- 
ceived. 

It was interesting to note the similarity of 
proportionate answers which prevailed re- 
gardless of the size of school or region of 
location. In other words the comments, atti- 
tudes, and opinions of engineers toward col- 
lege counseling seem to fall into a definite 
pattern which would have valuable signifi- 
cance to any university attempting to set up 
or improve its guidance program. 

We found 311 had regular counseling while 
in college as opposed to 268 who did not. 
Such guidance was by a professor in 280 
cases, by the dean in 102 instances and by 
the placement director for 75. Group meet- 
ings were the source for 71 while 34 claimed 
miscellaneous contacts. In 306 replies, coun- 
seling was voluntary and in 141, required. 


Surprising Answers 


Perhaps the most surprising answers were 
recorded to the question “Were you counseled 
during your freshman year concerning your 
choice of engineering as a career?” 244 an- 
swered “Yes” and 294 said “No.” From this 
fact we judge that more than half of the 
students who elected to follow the curriculum 
of engineering were never questioned as to 
their suitability after they once entered. 

Faculty members who do not limit their 
interpretation of duty to the classroom alone 
but who take time to become personally ac- 
quainted with their students are responsible 
for the overwhelming affirmative of 528 to 43 
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in answer to the question “Was there a mem- 
ber of the faculty to whom you could go to 
discuss your various problems with a feeling 
that you would be met with understanding 
and from whom you would receive a fair 
opinion?” 

Our next question opened the doors wide 
to criticism as we inquired “Where did your 
school fail most in counseling?” In spite of 
the implied assumption that it had failed al- 
most every group had alumni who flatly 
stated “It did not fail.” But for those who 
took advantage of this opportunity to criti- 
cally evaluate undergraduate guidance the 
greatest fault was laid in the first year where 
it was felt that aptitude tests should have been 
used and student interests and capabilities an- 
alyzed. Some regretted the lack of a well 
planned counseling system that extended not 
only throughout the entire college period but 
on into employment problems. Others wished 
a greater emphasis had been placed on the 
broad scope of engineering and its breadth of 
application. A few felt their faculties lacked 
sympathy or were not sufficiently experienced 
industrially. Some commented that there 
were too many students assigned to each 
counselor. Others decried counseling only for 
unsatisfactory work and the fact that their 
schools did not encourage faculty conferences. 

Constructive criticism poured forth in re- 
ply to the question, “What suggestions do you 
have for colleges of engineering whereby they 
could do a more thorough jeb of counseling 
their students?” These answ2rs were stated 
in a most frank and helpful manner with some 
participants even expressing their apprecia- 
tion for having been solicited. 


Desired Pattern 


Guided by these comments. the following 
pattern seems to be the one most desired by 
engineers. Careful analysis will divulge the 
fact that it is sound, adequate and not out of 
the reach of any average university staff to 
effectuate. 

First of all it was felt that guidance should 
begin in the high schools where early inter- 
ests of young students could be directed in an 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES wit, Baw 


We'd like to give you, briefly, some informa- 
tion about the Babcock & Wilcox Co. and the 
career opportunities available through its 
training program, that may be helpful in dis- 
cussing employment possibilities with your 
students. 

rown from a simple partnership formed in 
1867 to manufacture a safer, higher-steam- 
capacity, water-tube boiler than any then avail- 
able, The Babcock & Wilcox Company—now 
doing an annual business in excess of 200 mil- 
lion dollars—has since established a pattern 
of continuing progress. In every field in which 
the Company is now active—stationary and 
marine boilers and component parts; pressure 
and mechanical pipe and tubing; refractories, 
process equipment—B&W has built a re- 
spected reputation earned by product quality, 
service responsibility, business integrity, and 
a consistent flow of young, progressive ideas 
which help overcome the challenging prob- 
lems that regularly arise. 


To assure a continuing, progressive, and 
productive future in the tradition of the past, 
B&W is seeking young, qualified engineering 
graduates. To such men, B&W offers an op- 
portunity to participate in a training program 
that is both comprehensive enough to afford 
a sound, basic knowledge of company activi- 
ties and flexible-enough to assure the young 
engineer of finding, as quickly as possible, the 
spot best suited to his qualifications and incli-. 
nations. 

Flexibility is the keynote of B&W’s engi- 
neering employment and training program 
which has been carefully planned to accom- 
modate both those graduates who have specific 
ideas about what they want to do, as well as 
the many others who are not completely cer- 
tain. Here, the opportunities for successful, 
responsible careers parallel the growth of the 
business and the constantly increasing size and 
technical complications of the equipment. 
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exploratory way toward those subjects which 
are basic. Aptitude and intelligence tests were 
highly recommended during the senior year 
of high school and as a screening method 
prior to, and during, the freshman period. 
Close counseling on a compulsory basis 
throughout the first year of college was 
strongly advised with a follow-up for all stu- 
dents at the end of the second year to verify 
the sustention of engineering interest and ca- 
pability. Lectures by industrial representa- 
tives should be open to lower classes and 
attendance encouraged. 

Heavily emphasized by the majority was 
the need to develop a closer faculty-student 
relationship and those who realized the time 
factor which limits this in many schools, went 
further by urging that each faculty member 
should be regarded as a counselor and his 
teaching load adjusted accordingly. 

The importance of orientation courses, par- 
ticularly in the first and last years, was 
pointed out. Also recommended were small, 
informal groups for counseling purposes in 
which alumni and upperclassmen could par- 
ticipate. It was felt that by this means, topics 
of mutual benefit could be developed and 
new ideas stimulated. This suggestion has 
particular value for the reticent type of youth. 

Two comments that were almost unani- 
mously made were: 


1. School should give advice on entire field 
of engineering training, and 


2. School should present frank and accu- 
rate picture of industrial opportunities for 
engineers. 


It would seem that there is a lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of students as to the 
broad aspects of engineering training even on 
the educational level—and there is also a defi- 
nite confusion in many of their minds as to 
just what their specific expectations might be 
in connection with the adaptation of their 
training to industry. 

Some felt that schools and industry should 
develop a closer liaison. As a part of this 
program the values of inspection trips and 
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summer work experience were emphasized. 
Favorable comments were made on the help 
that could be derived from industrial repre- 
sentatives as frequent campus _ speakers. 
Schools were advised to urge the participation 
of young engineers in student activities as an 
invaluable means of broadening their scope 
of development. 


Professional registration, and the part the 
college program should play in encouraging 
it, was strongly brought out. 


The tremendous importance of courses in 
report writing and public speaking was un- 
derscored by many with only a slightly lesser 
number urging the value of the humanities 
for all young engineers. 

Placement offices and their extensive func- 
tions as a service to students and alumni came 
in for a great amount of comment. 


Strong Opinions 


Strong opinions were voiced on what made 
for a good counselor and the remark “Avoid 
over counseling or poor counseling” appeared 
many times. Some alumni recommended that 
colleges employ full-time professional psy- 
chologists or counselors but the majority 
seemed to feel that the most satisfactory type 
was found in the ranks of professors who had 
a broad outlook, a sympathetic interest in 
fellowmen, and a sound knowledge of indus- 
try through personal experience. 

Covering as this study did, alumni from 
classes of the past ten years there is the chance 
that much has already been accomplished by 
American universities along the lines recom- 
mended. But whether that be true or not, it 
is helpful to know the weaknesses or fallacies 
in our counseling systems as now extant. Not 
many alumni can look back on their youthful 
years and say, “I did not need guidance.” 
One of the greatest charms of youth is its 
willingness to listen (whether it acts as di- 
rected is often another matter) but the col- 
leges, in serving as the training ground for 
young men and women, should assume the 
obligation of offering them the very best of 
guidance programs. 
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REGIONAL NOTES 


Southern 


The Business Session of the 7th Annual Meeting 
of the Southern College Placement Officers Associ- 
ation was called to order by the president, Miss Ava 
Sellers, Vanderbilt University at 4 p.m. on Friday, 
December 4, 1953, in the Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, 
Mississippi. Fred Ajax of Georgia Tech was ap- 
pointed parliamentarian for that meeting. Joe M. 
Galloway, University of North Carolina, gave a brief 
report on the attendance for the meeting. There 
were 172 regular members present. Of these, 45 
were college representatives. Mrs. Margaret Blair 
gave the treasurer’s report. 

Miss Ava Sellers reporting for the Executive Com- 
mittee, stated that no further action would be taken 
this year toward making the industrial representa- 
tives voting members. Mr. George Street, University 
of Mississippi, was appointed to serve as Regional 
Representative for the JouRNAL OF COLLEGE PLACE- 
MENT, for the period from June, 1953 to June, 1954. 

Mrs. Margaret Blair reporting on the recommen- 
dations of the Finance Committee, outlined a tenta- 
tive budget for operation during the succeeding year. 
It was further recommended that the Finance Com- 
mittee continue its study regarding utilization of 
the organization’s funds. This committee also recom- 
mended that members be billed for dues in January 
of each year. 

Charlie Watson, Jr. of Emory University, chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee, moved that 
Oklahoma and Texas be transferred from member- 
ship in the Southern College Placement Officers 
Association. It was felt that geographically these 
two states might better affiliate with the Southwest- 
ern College Placement Officers Association. The 
motion was seconded by Johnnie Branch from Tulane 
University. Motion was carried. 

Mr. Robert Nowack from Clemson College sug- 
gested that next year’s Program Committee arrange 
a portion of the program to permit separate meet- 
ings for college placement people to run concur- 
rently with meetings for industrial representatives. 
Mr. Pickens from Carson-Newman College asked a 
number of questions regarding membership in our 
organization. He was rather perturbed that more 
emphasis was not given to teacher placement. Mr. 
Pickens was advised that there was a separate asso- 
ciation especially for those interested in teacher 
placement, although it was further pointed out that 
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a number of persons attending the SCPOA meeting 
had the responsibility at their schools for teacher 
placement as well as general placement. 

Motion was made by Fred Ajax that a letter of 
invitation be sent next year to all schools in the 
area served by the SCPOA. Motion was seconded 
and passed. Joe Galloway pointed out that invita- 
tions for the current year were sent to all white col- 
leges, and Anne Seawell stated that invitations were 
sent to a similar group in 1952. 

John Dillon from Davidson College, as chairman 
of the Locations Committee, announced that next 
year’s meeting would be held at Pinehurst, North 
Carolina. Miss Mitchell from Duke University ex- 
tended an invitation to the Association in behalf of 
Davidson College, Duke University, University of 
North Carolina, North Carolina State College and 
Wake Forest as host schools for the 1954 meeting. 
Miss Mitchell, as chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee submitted the following slate of officers and 
directors for the succeeding year: 


Anne Seawell 
University of Georgia 


PRESIDENT 


...George Street 


University of Mississippi 


SECRETARY Margaret Blair 


Florida State University 


TREASURER _. Johnnie Branch 


Tulane University 


HIsTORIAN Evelyn Bales 


University of Tennessee 


Boarp oF Directors: 


2 years: Doug Poage 


Aluminum Company of America 


Bill McIlvaine 
University of Alabama 


Howard Lumsden 
University of Tennessee 


Sam Parry 
Combustion Engineering Co. 
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The nominations were seconded and the above off- 
cers and directors were elected to serve for the year 
1954. Mr. Woodward from the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory suggested that commercial exhibits might be 
effectively used at subsequent meetings. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. 
J. M. GaLLoway 

Secretary 


Western 

The 4th annual conference of the Western Place- 
ment Association, January 21-22, 1954 at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, Oakland, drew a record 237 attendance 
to share ideas and experiences in helping College 
and University graduates from campus to suitable 
employment. This Association accepts as members 
not only professional placement people in the 4-year 
colleges and universities, but also those who sys- 
tematically recruit in these institutions in the Rocky 
Mountain-Pacific Coast region. By custom place- 
ment people fill the offices, but professional recruit- 
ers have membership on the governing board and 
carry their full share of responsibility and leader- 
ship. Conference programs naturally draw equally 
on both for talent, recognizing that placement and 
recruitment are indeed merely the two faces of the 
same coin, 
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Eugene Dils, Stanford, President of the Associa- 
tion, convened the opening session and in his “presi- 
dential address” took a speculative look at “The 
Road Ahead”, which he viewed, despite its many 
uncertainties, with confidence, and with comfort that 
such an organization as this is available to help in 
dealing with difficulties as they arise. Dick O’Brien, 
Gene’s assistant, who had been catapulted into the 
job of conference chairman when the original chair- 
man left placement work, outlined the program and 
method of the conference: Theme: “Career Devel- 
opment—from Campus to Industry”. Presentations 
were alternated with organized seminar discussions 
of the preceding papers, an arrangement which 
worked out very well. John Steele, Ohio State Com- 
merce Placement Director and President of the 
College Placement Publications Council, which pub- 
lishes the JouRNAL, described the JouRNAL oF CoL- 
LEGE PLACEMENT, its history, its present problems 
and its service to the profession, so convincingly that 
the subscription forms he brought were promptly 
exhausted. At the luncheon meeting, chaired by 
Lawrence Cooper of Pacific Tel & Tel, V. A. Bell- 
man, Vice-President and Director of Marketing of 
General Petroleum, spoke on “The Disappearing 
Foundations” meaning the skilled people without 
whom neither college nor industry could function. 
He cited figures showing the rate at which they are 
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disappearing and must be replaced, by retirement 
alone, making no allowance for illness or accident 
nor for the expected increase in company business. 
He described how his company tries to select men 
of promotable quality and to develop and advance 
them so that as men retire at any level there is 
always another ready to step into his place. Doing 
this, he pointed out, calls for understanding all 
along the line, from supervisors who deal with re- 
cruits to top executives. He reported a survey of 
his company officers which found among them al- 
most every kind of educational background and con- 
cluded that for the higher levels of general responsi- 
bility the men with broad liberal arts background 
had an advantage over those whose basic education 
had been technical. 

The afternoon general session opened with Joe 
H. West, San Jose State College Dean of Students, 
speaking on “The College’s Responsibilities for Oc- 
cupational Orientation.” He set up eight minimum 
essentials, including counseling any time the stu- 
dent needs it, plenty of program advice, annual 
review of plans and progress, testing, occupational 
information including contact with placement serv- 
ice, and adequate placement when he leaves. Walter 
Bristol, Washington State College Placement Direc- 
tor, went into more detail on the role of the 
placement officer in vocational guidance. He finds 
that many students reach the placement office just 
before graduation, still uncertain as to what they 
want to do and ill-prepared to do anything. This 
is due somewhat to their own neglect in making use 
of available facilities for information and counsel, 
partly to academic requirements for graduation little 
related to what the student will be doing on leav- 
ing the campus. He recommended that the student, 
with faculty help, start early and use all through 
college the facilities for testing and guidance, and 
for getting experience during vacation. M. W. 
Johnson, Oakland Plant Manager for General Elec- 
tric, speaking on “Are College Graduates Pre pared 
to Meet the Requirements of Industry?”, said that 
most do well but that many could be better pre- 
pared especially in attitudes and working habits. 

The meeting then broke up into four equal sec- 
tions to discuss what had been said by the preceding 
speakers. A lively time. was had with nearly every- 
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one “getting into the act” with questions, citations 
of experience and sometimes with spirited dissent. 
These sessions, something of an experiment, proved 
to be one of the most fruitful and enjoyed aspects 
of the conference. 

At the conference banquet that evening, Col. 
Alexander Heron, Vice-President of Crown-Zeller- 
bach, speaking of “Industrial Investment Today for 
Leadership Tomorrow” described what must have 
been a rather dramatic session at which a Vice- 
President of his company, displaying a chart of the 
company organization carrying the names of the 
officers and supervisors, who made up the audience, 
covered the names one by one as they would reach 
retirement showing, with uncomfortable directness, 
we suspect, how few of them would soon be left to 
carry on the direction and leadership of the com- 
pany. He stressed the responsibility which each offi- 
cer and supervisor bears, of training men qualified 
to succeed him, and the importance of bringing into 
the organization young men possessing the potentials 
for management responsibility and leadership and 
of investing in them development and experience 
essential to their preparation for the responsibilities 
which will soon be theirs. 

The Friday morning session brought four pene- 
trating appraisals of college recruitment. A. L. 
London of the Stanford Engineering School took a 
college professor’s look at it, pointing out that the 
future growth and strength of a University depends 
on the professional success of its graduates, that 
the professor wishes to place the best graduates 
where they will get ahead fastest, the average men 
where they will be happy and productive, and to 
maintain good “job relations” with industry. As 
“stresses and strains” he noted the demands on the 
teacher's time and energy for selecting and rating, 
announcing interviews dealing with requests to get 
the company’s “message” to students; “complained” 
that industry still, too often, uses technically trained 
graduates fer non-technical work. He hoped for the 
future that there would be more effective recruiting 
for engineering education at high school level, bet- 
ter use of junior-senior vacation experience, and 
support by indusiry of post-graduate studies into 
which the really top men should go. John Freeman, 
University of California, °52, with I.B.M. Marketing 


The Journal regrets that the Armstrong 
Cork Company was mistakenly omitted from 
the list of sustaining contributors which ap- 
peared in the December 31, 1953 report to 
subscribers. 
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Division but, like a lot of his classmates, currently 
in service, made some lively comments on recruit- 
ing as the “recruitee” himself sees it. Placement 
centers are not well enough known to students nor 
recognized by faculty; students should start earlier 
and be guided more effectively in picking a voca- 
tional field; the interview often gets too much 
weight; some interviewers over-sell the job, and 
some do not make enough information available 
prior to the interview. 


Herald Carlston, University of Utah Placement 
Director, appraised recruiting from the placement 
officer’s angle “not to criticize but to recommend”— 
first that “industry use its influence in magnifying 
the importance of placement. Words of praise to 
the administration . . . will do much in increasing 
the stature of the placement organization.” He also 
suggested that industry encourage students to enter 
teaching, and help increase “the dignity of the 
teacher's role.” Better Math teachers would increase 
the number of students entering engineering. He 
proposed that placement officers and department 
heads collate the large amount of informational ma- 
terial provided by industry to make it more assimil- 
able by students. He stressed the heavy responsibil- 
ity of the placement officer, added that in “magnify- 
ing his calling he should not magnify himself . . . 
his position is one of service.” 


R. N. Dyer of Humble Oil, Houston, a veteran 
at the business, concluded the series with “A Re- 
cruiter Evaluates Placement Offices.” They have a 
selling job—to sell service—not a job but perma- 
nent placement. He urged that more attention be 
given to men leaving for military service; some con- 
cerns find that eighty per cent of men who have 
served with them even briefly, return. “The place- 
ment office is too often just a meeting place between 
recruiter and student in the presence of the record.” 
Placement is a staff function and should serve the 
teacher and student as well as the recruiter. Inci- 
dentally, he put the buiden on the student to make 
a creditable record: “the man who goes to college 
goes for an education and how well or how poorly 
he does it is very frequently a measure of how well 
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or how poorly he will do the job afterward.” The 
seminar discussions which followed were again lively 
and penetrating and will be reported in the pro- 
ceedings. 

At Friday’s luncheon Louis B. Lundborg, Vice- 
President of Bank of America, spoke on “Crystal 
Ball or Eight Ball”—a banker’s cautious but op- 
timistic view of the prospects for business, free 
enterprise and opportunities for college graduates. 

In the concluding afternoon session Wallace Jamie, 
General Personnel Manager of Carnation Company, 
spoke on “Recruitment Trends of 1953-54—With a 
Prediction of Executives to Come”—a summary 
derived from the annual Endicott report, the Mid- 
western College Placement Association report and 
data of his own. Omitting statistics, he finds that 
despite what seems to be a general recessionary 
trend, noticeably reduced demand in a few areas, 
and some other evidence that the upturn in com- 
pany requirements for college graduates has leveled 
off, the demand for engineers, scientists and ac- 
countants is stronger than ever and in non-technical 
fields is at least equal to last year. As to pay, he 
cites the Endicott report that in December, 1953, 
starting rates were: Engineers, $345; Accountants, 
$315; Sales, $314; General Business, $310; Others, 
$328; average, $323, mostly up 6 per cent from 
June, 1953. And there is increased disposition to 
pay travel and moving expenses. 


As to the traits of tomorrow's executives, Jamie 
ventures an estimate at least of “what we want them 
to look like”. With a bow both to the A.M.A. study 
of 250 executives and to the University of lowa’s 
findings that successful business men do not neces- 
sarily have many traits in common, and observing 
that “analysis is complicated by indications that 
the elements which spelled success at one time don’t 
necessarily mean success any more” he sketches 
this “profile” of executives: he will be (1) mature 
(reflective, deliberate), (2) forceful, decisive, (3) 
enthusiastic, (4) humble and gracious, (5) adjusted 
to environment, (6) adaptable, (7) have more for- 
mal education than his predecessor, (8) have imagi- 
nation and vision, (9) have “certain spiritual quali- 
ties”—regard profits as not the sole objective of 
business; have broad moral, ethical, and religious 
convictions. 

At the business session Viva Armstrong of Califor- 
nia Packing Corp., was elected to fill a vacancy on 
the Executive Board and Walter Bristol, Chairman 
of the Publication Committee, to be the Association’s 
representative on the Board of the JourNnaL. A sus- 
taining grant for the JournaL of $200 was ordered. 
The next conference was set for Seattle’s Olympic 
Hotel, January 21-22, 1955, with Walter Bristol, 
Chairman of the Conference Committee. 


Kart W. OnTHANK 
Secretary 
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A SMALL LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE TRIES TO MEET ITS 
PLACEMENT PROBLEM 


James Y. SHikamt, Director of Placement, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Mr. Shikami, an outstanding student at Lake Forest College, 
has been Placement Director since 1952. 


HE PROBLEM of an effective placement 
program is a difficult one for small 
liberal-arts colleges. 

Lake Forest College, with a full-time en- 
rollment of 700 students, is typical of the 
schools faced with this difficulty. 

Prior to this year, Lake Forest attempted 
to solve its problems with a “Contact Day” 
which brought our students and company 
representatives together in an organized, one- 
day interviewing program. This plan proved 
quite successful in bringing students in con- 
tact with companies in our area. However, 
we were unable to attract successfully those 
companies of national scope. 

Lake Forest is, as are a great many small 
colleges, primarily a liberal arts college, but 
offers a degree in business administration, as 
well as the B.S. degree. The number of sci- 
ence majors produced by the college is 
comparatively small in relation to the total 
number in a graduating class from Lake 
Forest, and minute when matched against the 
number of the same type of graduates pro- 
duced by the larger schools. 

While not denying that prospects of equal 
ability and potential are to be found among 
the graduates of small colleges, representatives 
of national companies are understandably 
drawn to those institutions which provide a 
more diversified student group in greater 
numbers. 

Our problem was simply this: find some 
way to expand our “Contact Day” to some- 
thing large enough in scope to attract repre- 
sentatives of national organizations. 
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We believe our solution to the problem to 
be simething new and of considerable poten- 
tial value to other small schools. 


Why not adopt a Contact Day procedure 
in conjunction with other small colleges in 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 


Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 
For complete information write: 

HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
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the surrounding area faced by a similar prob- 
lem, and present our combined graduating 
classes at one location, in one “Joint Contact 
Day”? 

The idea seemed to have a great deal of 
potential and contained that which we felt 
necessary to attract the nationwide firms. We 
contacted colleges in our vicinity and _ pre- 
sented the problem, plan and purpose. The 
response was gratifying. Of the eight col- 
leges whose cooperation we solicited, Aurora 
College of Aurora, Illinois, Rosary College 
of River Forest, Illinois and Carroll College 
of Waukesha, Wisconsin, accepted immedi- 
ately. Those which did not accept expressed 
interest in the plan and wished to be informed 
of the success of the initial venture. 

We established April 27 as the date for 
our Joint Contact Day. A letter was sent to 
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representatives of industry notifying them of 
our plan and explaining our purpose. To 
date, we have had very favorable response. 
The large majority of companies contacted 
are accepting our invitation, and those who 
will be unable to attend have, nevertheless, 
expressed interest in the idea, and attendance 
in the future. 


Indications are that about 180 students and 
30 companies will participate. 

Some of the special features will be a secre- 
tary for every three industrial representatives 
and a joint luncheon for students and repre- 
sentatives. 


We are, at present, working with our new 
partners to put the final touches on our “Joint 
Contact Day.” We look forward to a success- 
ful and rewarding experiment for business, 
the student, and the colleges. 


OPPORTUNITIES... 


for your 
College 


Graduates 


For further information write: 


D. R. McKEITHAN 


Director, Personnel Procurement 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


Phillips Petroleum Company offers a wide variety of 
opportunities for college graduates in a broad field of 
activities. Openings are now available for graduates in 
Business Administration, Engineering and other technical 


Ours is a young and progressive Company seeking graduates 
with the ambition, ability and character to tackle the 
many challenges of a young and progressive industry. 


When you call attention to the opportunities available at 
Phillips, you can be sure of directing your graduates 

to more than just a job. Here at Phillips, your graduates 
have the opportunity for growth and experience so 
essential in building a sound career .. . a career with a future. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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A SURVEY OF COLLEGE PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Water D. Assistant Director of Placement 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


For the past six years, Mr. Smith has supervised the activities of the student 
employment program at Columbia. He received his A.B. from Columbia College 
in 1947 and, in 1953, his M.A. in Student Personnel Administration from Teachers 


College of Columbia University. 


HILE much has been written about the 

college graduate’s choice of a career 
and the many opportunities available to him, 
little publicity has been given to part-time 
employment, that phase of college placement 
which has made a college diploma possible 
for many students. 

This subject is of considerable importance 
to people in education and industry. One evi- 
dence of the significance of part-time employ- 
ment to colleges and universities, especially 
the private ones, is the fact that while exact 
figures are difficult if not impossible to obtain, 
many millions of dollars are earned by stu- 
dents in each school year. Through this work 
many thousands of students fill gaps in their 
budgets and so remain in school. One large 
eastern university conservatively estimates 
that the earnings of students during a recent 


school year from work obtained through the’ 


activity of the placement office provided over 
two million dollars of income. 

When it is recognized that several hundred 
dollars a year, to cover room and board for 
example, will in turn provide the student’s 
tuition income to the school, it is understand- 
able why many school administrators look 
upon the part-time employment operations of 
their placement services as the bed-rock of 
these services. The recognition of this fact is 
not as widespread as it might become if the 
continued deficit financing of private insti- 


tutions were to force some reduction in place- 
ment services. 

In business and industry there is a growing 
shortage of employable people in a number 
of low-skill categories. Many companies are 
feeling the effects of the low birth rate of the 
thirties, the continuation of Selective Service, 
and the prospect of fewer technical college 
graduates for a few years to come. Since 
one means of easing pressure on the schools 
for financial aid by students and for industry 
to obtain some of the needed labor supply 
is through part-time employment, college 
placement officers need to supply some facts 
concerning this operation. 

To get these facts we decided to make a 
survey of a representative group of college 
and university programs. The period cov- 
ered was the 1952-1953 academic year. The 
results of one hundred questionnaires from 
one hundred twenty-five selected schools form 
the basis of this article. 

Many placement officers expressed keen in- 
terest in this study. It became clear, however, 
that there was so much diversity of activity 
in this area that no one form of question- 
naire could fit the circumstances in the sev- 
eral types of colleges necessary for presenta- 
tion of a national picture. Three means of 
comparison were use in scoring the question- 
naires. Urban schools were compared with a 
non-urban group. Men’s women’s and coedu- 
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The 
Sky 
Limit 


Georgia Div., Marietta, Ga. 


Here at Lockheed we are 
manufacturring B-47 Jet 
Bombers for the U. S. Air 
Force and, in addition, we 
are producing C-130 A Turbo 
Prop Military Cargo Planes 
of our own design. 


Here is opportunity for Air- 
craft Engineers in a land of 
balanced economy, good liv- 
ing conditions, wonderful 
climate, excellent education, 
recreation, and cultural 


facilities. 
CONTACT YOUR PLACEMENT 
OFFICER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


GEORGIA 
DIVISION 


LOOK TO 
LOCKHEED 
FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


MARIETTA, 
GEORGIA 
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cational schools were scored separately. The 
third category was the private colleges and 
the state colleges. 


The breakdown of schools is as follows: 


Urban 65 
Non-urban . 35 

Total 100 
Men 12 
10 
Coeducational 78 

Total 100 
55 
45 

Total 100 


Many of the statistics to be presented will 
be the direct result of adding responses and 
transposing them into percentages. Others 
will be mentioned as they apply to trends 
and practices, applicable to interpretation in 
the college and business worlds. 

Since the size of a school determines in 
large part the amount of placement activity 
carried on, it should be noted that in all 
comparisons the greatest number of schools 
averaged five thousand or fewer students. 
One-half of the men’s and women’s colleges 
had student bodies of 1000-3000. One-third 
of the urban and over three-fourths of the 
non-urban schools had under 5000 students. 

Better than 80 per cent of all part-time 
placement services were divisions of central- 
ized placement operations. The exceptions 
were to be found mainly in the state and non- 
urban schools. Among the larger schools this 
work was handled by placement personnel, 
but in smaller schools, Deans, Student Per- 
sonnel Directors, Registrars and Controllers 
were given this responsibility. 

Since employers’ calls to campuses were in- 
creasing in many schools, it seemed that it 
might be worth finding out how many had 
requests, in effect, for two or more part-time 
employees to fill one full-time position. The 
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practice was more prevalent in the urban 
communities. About half of the institutions 
located in large cities reported this tendency. 
Thirty-nine per cent of all coeducational col- 
leges reported the same situation. In non- 
urban colleges, however, 75 per cent reported 
that there was no trend in this direction. Four 
of the twelve men’s colleges and seven of the 
ten women’s colleges indicate no requests for 
two or more part-timers to fill a full-time job. 

One example of the manner in which school 
and industry have utilized the above practice 
is the part-time student program conducted in 


New York City by the Equitable Life Assur- 
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have become invaluable to the companies 
which face even dimmer hopes of obtaining 
their normal personnel needs from the high 
school ranks over the next few years. 
Although many urban schools do not have 
enough working students to meet employers’ 
demands, not all schools reported that they 
had enough part-time jobs for their students. 
One-third of the non-urban colleges indicated 
they could utilize more jobs than they had. 
Only half of the state colleges reported that 
employment was available to any who needed 
it. However, 90 per cent of the urban schools, 
82 per cent of the coeducational and 75-80 


Average Hourly Rates Paid for Campus and Off-Campus Employment 


Campus 


Non- 
Urban 


$.75 


Urban 
$.95 
85 


75 


Secretaries 
Typists 

Office Clerks . 
Library Clerks 


Secretaries 
Typists 

Office Clerks 
Sales Clerks 


Coeduca- 
tional 
$.95 
85 
75 
By 


Men 
$.95 
85 
75 


Orr-Campus 
$1.20 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


State 
$.95 
85 
65 
65 


Private 
$.95 
95 
75 


Women 
$.75 


65 
65 
65 


$ $1.20 


1.00 


90 
90 
80 
80 
80 


ance Society and the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. These firms last year em- 
ployed over one thousand students from the 
Metropolitan colleges and universities. A 
minimum work program of fifteen hours a 
week was required of each student. These 
hours would be arranged to fit the student’s 
academic schedule in the mornings, after- 
noons, evenings, full days, or combinations 
of all these periods. Working as file clerks 
and typists, the students enjoyed a good 
hourly rate of pay, work hours suited to their 
convenience, and congenial working condi- 
tions. The companies have found the students 
to be excellent workers. In spite of the turn- 
over and school vacation periods where many 
students are temporarily absent the students 


per cent of the men’s and women’s colleges 
stated there was at least adequate part-time 
job opportunities. 

In periods of greater unemployment, stu- 
dents rarely left a part-time job without good 
reasons. Today in many schools students 
have their choice of jobs. How is the pres- 
ent job market affecting the student’s sense 
of responsibility to his school and employer? 
Enough colleges and universities reported an 
increase in student irresponsibility to be 
worthy of note here. About one-third of all 
schools except women’s colleges noted in- 
creasing signs of irresponsibility. Only one 
of the ten women’s colleges reported observ- 
ing a tendency of their students to be less 
conscientious about their job obligations. 
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Faults most frequently cited were failure to 
report to employers, failure to report job re- 
sults to the placement office, and leaving jobs 
without notice. While not subject to em- 
pirical proof, it is assumed that a generally 
favorable employment market is at the root 
of this problem rather than any basic deteri- 
oration in the character of our present stu- 
dents. 

One of the most popular and effective 
means of student employment is to be found 
in the campus dining hall. The number of 
hours worked to earn one’s meals or equiva- 
lent cash is usually less than required on other 
student jobs. More than 90 per cent of all 
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Another form of student assistance super- 
vised by many placement offices is the stu- 
dent agency. Some examples of these student 
businesses which function primarily on the 
campus are laundry, magazine, stationery 
and newspaper subscription service, freshman 
orientation publications, and football and 
basketball concessions. Only 16 per cent of 
the state schools and 20 per cent of the urban 
schools reported operation of these agencies. 
The number of private and non-urban col- 
leges utilizing student agencies was high — 
about 50 per cent in each group. Half of the 
men’s and women’s colleges and universities 
sanctioned student agency activities as a 


Range of Hourly Rates Paid for Campus and Off-Campus Employment 


Campus 
Secretaries $.50-1.50 $.50-1.10  $.80-1.25 $.60-1.00 $.60-1.50  $.60-1.50  $.60-1.50 
Typists 50-1.25 .50-1.00 .50-1.25 50- .90 50-1.25 .50-1.25 40-1.25 
Office Clerks 50-1.20 40-1.00 50-1.20 50- .70 50-1.20 50-1.00 50-1.00 
Library Clerks 40-1.25 50- .90 50-1.25 50- .80 40-1.25 .40-1.00 .40-1.00 
Orr-Campus 
$.65-1.75 $.65-1.50 $.95-1.75 = $.85-1.25 $.65-1.75 $.65-1.75 $.65-1.50 
Typists 65-1.05 .95-1.25 .75-1.05 .65-1.25 65-1.50 .65-1.25 
Office Clerks 50-1.25 65-1.05 -75-1.25 .65- .85 .65-1.25 50-1.25 50-1.25 
Sales Clerks 45-1.25 09-1.15 75-1.25 .65-1.05 .59-1.25 .50-1.25 .50-1.25 
Unskilled Odd Jobs 55-1.75 .75-1.25 .65- .85 .59-1.75 .99°1.75 .90-1.75 


groups compared reported student employees 
in their dining halls. About half of the 
schools used the exchange method of pay- 
ment meals instead of cash. The remainder 
paid a cash sum for each hour worked. Where 
a cash payment was paid to the student 
worker, only 10 per cent of the schools al- 
lowed a discount on meals. The range of cash 
payment per hour was from $.50 to $1.25. 
Men’s women’s and urban institutions paid 
the highest rates while coeducational and non- 
urban schools were at the lower end of the 
scale. Less than a third of the schools felt 
that a signed work contract for dining hall 
employees was necessary but the schools that 
used the contract found the instrument effec- 
tive. 


means of revenue for their students. A more 
complete breakdown of student agency super- 
vision, earnings and managerial promotion 
systems could not be reported since the re- 
plies were too scattered to be of significance. 


Whatever means students may employ to 
gain needed financial assistance, it is to be 
hoped that this survey will provide some in- 
sight into a field of placement activity bene- 
ficial to students, the colleges, universities, 
and employers alike. It would seem fitting to 
include this subject of part-time employment 
on the conference program of the regional 
placement associations. More adequate discus- 
sion and consideration ought to be given to 
the topics so briefly touched upon here. 
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Journal of College Placement is a non-profit, non-political, quar- 


terly magazine serving the interests of college 
placement officers and recruiting personnel in 
cooperation with the established Regional Place- 
ment Associations. It is the only periodical of 
national scope and distribution devoted exclu- 
sively to the college placement field. 


Subscriptions are of 2 types: 


REGULAR: providing one copy of each issue ‘for 
$4.00 per year. 


INSTITUTIONAL: providing two or more copies of 
each issue, which may be sent to different repre- 
sentatives or agencies within the same organiza- 
tion, for $3.50 per year, per representative. 


SINGLE COPIES are $1.00. A discount of 5% 
applies on 25 or more copies of the same issue, 
ordered in advance of publication. 


Sustaining Contributors are those institutions, organizations or indi- 
viduals making cash grants to the Journal by 


way of supporting its activities. Current Sustain- 
ing Contributors are: 


Midwest College Placement Association Southern College Placement Officers Assn. 


West Coast Placement Association The University of Pennsylvania 


One Anonymous Sun Oil Company 


Eastman Kodak Company Armstrong Cork Company 
Atlantic Refining Company Socony - Vacuum Oil Company 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE JOURNAL PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Secretary-Editor - Journal of College Placement 
123 South Broad Street Philadelphia 9, Pennsylvania 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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